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Our national speech is a subject of general interest, as is evi- 
denced by the following occurrences of the past few years: the 
organization of a speech committee in 1915 by the National 
Council of Teachers of English; soon afterward a like procedure 
in the Chicago Woman’s Club and, through the agency of this 
club, the indorsement of the American Speech movement by the 
National Federation of Women’s Clubs; the organization of the 
National Association of Teachers of Speech; the requirement in 
New York state that high-school teachers of English have a 
certain amount of training in speech; the serious and frequent dis- 
cussions of the American Academy of Arts and Letters with refer- 
ence to “the conservation of the English language in its beauty 
and purity;’* the growing popular interest in oral advertising; 
the increasing number of magazine articles such as “Talking’s 
the Thing” and “How I Increased My Income by $10,000” 
(by a course in public speaking, says the author); the establish- 
ment by the government of a department for aiding the foreigner 
among us to use the English language. The threatening influx 
of foreign expressions, which reminds us of the necessity, as Dr. 
Brander Matthews says, of “rectifying our linguistic frontiers,” 


* Yale Review (April, 1918), p. 545. 
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and a realization of the fact, announced recently in New York 
by Mr. Galsworthy, that our common tongue has become the 
universal language have deepened this current interest. Before 
our new responsibility and in view of our shortcomings in speech 
the natural question arises, What is to be done? Fortunately 
there is a method, American Speech Week, which has been tried 
in all parts of our country and in every case has been pronounced 
successful. Now we of the Speech Committee of the National 
Council of Teachers of English are inviting the schools throughout 
the nation, and all other organizations interested, to join in the 
observance of an American Speech Week next November 2 to 8. 

The first Speech Week was observed in September, 1915, in 
the Eastern District High School, Brooklyn, New York; the 
second, in March, 1916, in the New Haven High School, Con- 
necticut; the third in April, 1916, in the Alabama Girls’ Technical 
Institute, Montevallo. It is quite a coincidence that these three 
weeks were observed without, in each instance, the leader’s know- 
ing of the existence of a similar plan elsewhere. Since 1916 almost 
every state in the Union has had somewhere within its borders a 
speech week. Ideas have multiplied and have grown so that it 
may not be amiss to give briefly the various plans and methods 
used. 

Much of the success of the week depends upon the prepara- 
tion. There is a growing tendency, which we teachers of English 
welcome, since we believe that the teaching of English is every 
teacher’s responsibility, to have the committee in charge, represent- 
ing the faculty, composed primarily of teachers from other depart- . 
ments than English. In some cases the students, co-operating 
with the faculty committee, are chosen from the Senior class; 
in others, from all the classes of the school—Freshman, Sopho- 
more, etc. Often the papers of the community and of the school 
give preliminary announcements. Posters and slogans and the 
schedule are planned most definitely by the committee. 

The typical program of speech week runs thus: Monday: 
announcements by a special issue of the school paper, by slogans, 
posters, tags, and perhaps a general assembly for speech purpose$; 
Tuesday: a contest in pronunciation and enunciation at general 
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assembly, and demonstrations of various kinds in all classes; 
Wednesday: a contest in debating or oral reading or story-telling, 
or a program, as “Literature in Music,” “Our National Heritage 
—Chaucer,” etc; Thursday: general assembly with visiting 
speakers from the community or elsewhere; Friday: a play, a 
parade, or a pageant. Among children of the lower grades speech 
games are quite popular. 

It is significant, I think, that in one instance the people of a 
community were willing to attend, with a small entrance fee 
required, an evening’s program consisting largely of a contest in 
pronunciation. Demonstrations in classes followed the character 
of the work in each instance. In one chemistry class there was 
held a debate on the question, “ Resolved, That the Text in Chemis- 
try Be Changed from ‘The Chemistry of Common Things’ to 
‘The Chemistry of Uncommon Things.’” In a certain business 
English class a contest in salesmanship was held. The teacher 
reporting said that when the salesman was asked by one of the 
audience why he wished to sell his good automobile, he replied, 
“We had an accident, and since that time my wife has been so 
very nervous that our car is of no pleasure to us.” 

Dramatics has been a powerful factor in furthering speech 
betterment. As a result of the recent observance of speech week 
in Chicago, featured largely by the Chicago Woman’s Club, there 
have appeared several playlets and plays which may be used to 
advantage. Some have been published and may be secured 
through Mrs. Katherine K. Robbins (Chicago Woman’s Club, 
Fine Arts Building). The committee would recommend, however, 
that the writing of original playlets be encouraged as far as it is 
advisable. Ofjen impromtu dramatization of speech carelessness 
will laugh out of countenance a deep-seated habit, as in the case 
of ‘‘Fixin’ Mary’s Hair.” The speech pageant given recently by 
the high-school teachers of Minneapolis with the co-operation of 
the university professors is significant because it announces the 
definite assistance of college and university teachers. If I may 
inject a personal impression here, I would say that too frequently 
college instructors have considered the movement as somewhat 
beneath the dignity of college and university. Several instructors 
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have promised to help dignify the procedures so that we may enlist 
generally the active interest of these faculties and student bodies. 

The devices for speech week are posters and placards, dodgers 
for distribution, pledges, slides, tags, and slogans. One needs 
only to see the remarkable collection of posters produced by the 
Chicago school children, through stimulation from the Chicago 
Woman’s Club, to realize the possibilities of clever representations 
of matters pertaining to speech—slipping up on one’s vowels, the 
wastebasket of mistakes, Uncle Sam and his melting-pot, etc. 
The committee is indebted to Mr. Hosic for having made sure of 
procuring the best results by arranging previously to speech week 
for a lecture on the making of posters, given before the teachers 
by a leading Chicago teacher of art. We hope to use this 
collection as a nucleus for a traveling national exhibit. 

Placards, the more the better, giving slogans, quotations, etc., 
are placed usually on blackboards, on doors, in corridors. In one 
instance a large electric sign at the entrance, furnished by the 
local electric company, announced the slogan of the day through- 
out the week. The slogans ran thus: “A free country, a powerful 
language”; ‘‘ Every seed, every animal, has its use; so has every 
word in the English language’”’; “Speak good English and your 
English will speak for you.” The tag is used to advantage; some- 
times a single tag with the pledge for the week, at another time a 
a differently colored tag for each day bearing the slogan of the 
day, or again a single tag saying ‘Please correct my speech.” 
In one instance dodgers asking, ‘‘Do you say,” with a long list of 
mistakes with corrections opposite, were distributed by pages in 
a speech parade—an admirable method for securing definite 
co-operation from the people of the community. 

The standard to be followed is a common subject of discussion, 
as was suggested recently by the ready question of a university 
professor, upon being told about the speech movement, “Who 
will set the standard?” In the Musician, Melba has said that 
singers would be greatly obliged for a standard of speech in Eng- 
lish. It seems that according to authorities among us, such as 
Dr. Fred N. Scott, Dr. Brander Matthews, and Dr. George P. 
Krapp, there is no standard of American speech. One writer 
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says that our speech is too unsettled for us to consider even the 
possibility of having a standard, and furthermore the average 
American would not abide by such if we had it. There are, how- 
ever, certain ends toward which we may strive. These ends are 
suggested by the following quotations: 


Dr. Scott: 


There is a kind of ungainly utterance which goes with slovenly thinking 
and ill-regulated feeling that offends, and properly offends, those whom 
Plato calls ‘lovers of discourse.” Against this we must set our faces like iron. 
. . . . Live nobly, think good thoughts, have right feelings, be genuine, do not 
scream or strain or make pretense, cultivate a harmonious soul—follow these 
injunctions, and you are laying the foundation of a standard of American 
speech.? 


Dr. Brander Matthews: 


By an appeal to the public, direct and incessant, by word of mouth, and 
by printed page, the members of the Academy can insist on the value of our 
linguistic inheritance, on our possession of a language incomparably simple 
in its grammar and imcomparably comprehensive in its vocabulary. They 
can remind us Americans, descended from stocks and united with the British 
by law and literature and language, of the preciousness of our English speech, 
the mother-tongue of two mighty nations, inherited by us from our grand- 
fathers and by us to be handed down to our grandchildren unimpaired in vigor 
and variety, in freshness and in nobility.? 


Dr. Charles Eliot: 


A cultivated man should express himself by tongue or pen with some 
accuracy and elegance. .... Yet we cannot but feel that the cultivated 
man ought to possess a considerable acquaintance with the literature of some 
great language, and the power to use the native language in a pure and inter- 
esting way. 


Henry James: 


Our national use of vocal sound in men and women is slovenly, an abso- 
lutely inexpert daub of unapplied tone. . . . . The vox Americana... . is 
one of the stumbling-blocks of our continent . . . . due to indifference to 
tone-standard. .... I commend to you imitation of formed and finished 
utterance wherever that music steals upon your ear. The more you listen 


* FN. Scott, “The Standard of American Speech,” English Journal, VI (1917), 10. 
2B. Matthews, “Is the English Language Decadent ?” Yale Review, VII, 545. 
3 Charles Eliot, The Cultivated Man. 
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to it the more you will live it . . . . the more you will wonder that you 
could ever have lived without it. What I thus urge upon you, you see, is a 
consciousness, an acute consciousness absolutely." 


Dr. George P. Krapp: 


One must suppose that it is the true function of speech to reveal and not 
to conceal personality. In short, would it not be better to think about what 
our American speech is than what it ought to be ?? 


G. H. Palmer: 


What stamps a man great is not freedom from faults, but abundance of 
powers. 


Mr. J. F. Hosic: 
Our aim is clear, correct, and pleasant speech in everyday life for the sake 
of those to whom we speak. 


Mademoiselle Clement, who is representing the French govern- 
ment in our country, said recently before a Detroit audience that we 
Americans can help much toward facilitating international under- 
standing by watching our speech with particular reference to 
fitting the word to the idea. 

In view of the preceding quotations, may we not agree upon 
the following aims: tidiness of speech, precision in choice of words, 
power in speaking (notably pleasant and properly placed voices, 
clearness of statement, a consideration of the art of forceful 
speaking) ? 

For general purposes and methods our experience and obser- 
vation would lead us to make the following suggestions. How 
much can we accomplish this year in this community? should 
guide our zeal. In the average school speech week in the first 
year is the only agitation for speech improvement. As the week is 
observed year after year, there comes into existence a speech 
league, with a cabinet and with active and associate members. 
Finally the inevitable inquiry after such agitation, Where can I 
find suitable instruction in speech? is answered by the establish- 
ment of strong courses in speech. Here I should state in passing 

* Henry James, The Question of Our Speech. 

2G. P. Krapp, “The Improvement of American Speech,” English Journal, 
VII (1918), or. 
3G. H. Palmer, Self-Cultivation in English. 
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that in many high schools over the country that have not observed 
speech week, such as Jamaica High School, New York; Hunter 
College High School, New York; Newton Technical High School, 
Massachusetts, exceptionally strong courses in speech training are 
given. The committee has in hand already much material upon 
this subject which later may tell another story about speech 
instruction. 

The movement should be most elastic, the method varying to 
suit the community. For illustration of this necessity I would 
place side by side the account of the Minneapolis pageant and the 
following excerpts from a letter from New England: 

This way of publicity and advertising with parades and pageants is 
extremely distasteful to us here in the old-fashioned East; it takes you hus- 
tling, energetic, advertising westerners to make good material ‘“‘to show off.” 
. . . . I shall be very glad to give you any further details that I can, but 
please do not ask me for “pictures of groups in pageantry and parades.” 


We should be tolerant, as Dr. Scott has cautioned. The 
extremists are our enemies, the person who, as Henry James 
laughingly says, wears a most impudent “‘mug,” and being urged 
to improve his speech proves the more riotous, and the other who 
is too narrow to enjoy, for instance, a certain newsboy’s name for 
the girl reporters, ‘‘ joy-busters.” 

The wilfully careless person is negligible, for he will follow 
readily public opinion. The latter type, the person who is over- 
busy “unsplitting the split infinitives,” as Dr. Scott says, is the 
person who does more harm than good, who is the more dangerous 
because of the possibility that he or she may become a leader of 
the speech movement. 

The movement has been created to include all agencies—the 
school, parents, business and professional men and women. The 
Chicago Woman’s Club has done much for the movement by 
approaching the subject from a point of view outside of the school. 
The movement is primarily social in character. Indeed, in this 
respect only, aside from mere concentration, do the speech-week 
and the speech-league methods differ from the ordinary speech 
activities that many schools have had in class work before the 
movement was begun. 
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There remain yet unsolved problems regarding which the 
speech committee solicits aid or suggestions. We have not found 
the method which will reach the business world. Some of us 
think that if we can have speech made a conspicuous feature in 
courses in salesmanship we shall have a valuable wedge. Cer- 
tainly the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. courses in public speaking 
and the recent agitation for speech improvement at Marshall 
Field’s store in Chicago are suggesting much in the way of method. 
Reaching the home for speech purposes is as yet an unsolved prob- 
lem. True it is that mothers’ clubs and parent-teachers associa- 
tions respond readily. Yet their problem is ours—reaching the 
ignorant home which needs us most. The best method used so 
far for this purpose was that of one teacher who pledged the school 
children on Monday of speech week to discuss speech at the dinner 
table. Securing co-operation of newspapers will certainly go far 
toward reaching the home, since oftentimes the newspaper is the 
only reading material to be found in the home. 

Our outlook is promising. Miss Alberta Walker, intermediate 
editor of the National School Service, which reaches 600,000 schools, 
promises her aid. Mr. E. D. Shurter, of the University of Texas, 
hopes to feature the week in the Leaguer, issued by the Extension 
Department of the University, which reaches 3,000 Texas schools. 
May we not have other such pledges ? 

Finally, should we not keep uppermost in mind the purpose 
as given by Mr. John M. Clapp for the first Speech Committee, 
“‘to raise the standard and improve the quality of our speech— 
that is a project to enlist the co-operation of everybody who prays 
for a better America.” 


[NotEe.—Since the foregoing paper was written, reports have come from Evander 
Childs High School, New York, and Eastern District High School, Brooklyn, each 
giving statements of aims which might well be incorporated in this article. Mr. 
J. B. Schamus, of the former school, reminds us that the aim might be “to take a 
student’s untrammeled volubility and have it become a forceful and deliberately 
purposeful fluency.” The bulletin of the Speech Improvement League of the latter 
school announces as the league’s objectives in speech: (1) sincerity, (2) courtesy, 
and (3) cheer.]} 
































OUR SPEECH DRIVE 





REPRESENTATIVES OF COMMITTEES AND PRINCIPAL 
East High School, Minneapolis, Minnesota 





GENERAL PLAN OF ENGLISH WEEK 


When Harry Lauder addressed the large audience in the Minne- 
apolis auditorium last winter he expressed great indignation and 
surprise that many whom he passed on the streets of America did 
not speak the English language but still adhered to their mother- 
tongue. So emphatic did he make the appeal to teach English 
to our foreigners that some of us were made to feel that though 
we are a polyglot nation we really have a language, one that we 
should be proud to use and to teach others to speak correctly. 
While this thought was lying latent, reports came from Indian- 
apolis and from the Illinois Teachers’ Association of a Better English 
campaign, which had been carried on successfully in parts of 
Illinois, Indiana, Kansas City, and in sections of the South. 

As we read these reports we were made aware of how we daily 
mutilate our language with slang, illiterate expressions, and ungram- 
matical forms, and we wondered what we could do to help eradicate 
those errors which cheapen our language and make it such a difficult 
one for the foreigners to learn. About this time was circulated the 
question, ‘‘What can you as an English teacher do to be patriotic ?”’ 
As citizens most of us had bought Thrift stamps, War Saving 
stamps, and Liberty bonds, and had worked in some phase of the 
Red Cross. As teachers we had encouraged the reading of the 
biographies of our national heroes, the memorizing of patriotic 
poetry, the writing of patriotic themes, etc.; and now the oppor- 
tunity presented itself to make a drive against our common errors 
in speech. This drive became the chief topic for discussion in 
our English meetings. Having enlisted the enthusiastic aid of 
the department, we carried it before the faculty as a whole to see 
whether we could gain not merely a sanction for it but a hearty 
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co-operation. We made it clear to the faculty that in order to 
make this drive a success everyone must help not passively but 
actively. 

Our next step was to invite to a general meeting the principals 
of the eighteen grade schools from which we draw our pupils, 
together with three pupil representatives from each of the sixth, 
seventh, and eighth grades. The chief addresses at this time were 
made by the high-school students. The grade-school representa- 
tives, we are told, having taken copious notes, returned to their 
respective grades to reproduce what they had heard. 

Before the drive began a list of the more common errors, with 
their corrections, was sent to every member of the faculty, so that 
each one might be prepared and be on his guard. A critic was 
appointed in each class to note errors made in speech. These 
errors were tabulated and classified and will form a basis for the 
work in drill classes next semester. With these preliminaries we 
were ready for the drive. 

That the pupils might have a point of view different from what 
they had every day, we arranged a week’s program as follows: 

On the Monday of that week Professor Thomas, the head of the 
English department at the University of Minnesota, talked to us 
on “Good English” and made the plea that we spend as much 
time and give as much attention to our speech as we do to our 
clothes. 

On Tuesday, East High School sent pupil speakers, a boy and 
a girl, to each of the East Side grade schools to do for them what 
Dr. Thomas had done for us. 

On Wednesday we listened to Mr. Lee, from Donaldson’s 
department store, who spoke on “The Value of Good English in 
the Business World.” 

On Thursday, Assistant Superintendent Webster told of the 
importance of a pleasing voice and correct pronunciation. He also 
conducted an old-fashioned spelling contest, the contestants being 
drawn from each year in the high school. 

We wound up the week by a big parade from the high school 
to the university where, on the campus, Bad English was buried. 
Then we marched to Northrup Field, where we were addressed by 
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the deans of the university on the value of good English to an 
engineer, to a lawyer, and to others who would wish to be at the 
head of their business. 

All through the week cartoons and posters reminded us what to 
say, and an exhibition of the best work in the school in all depart- 
ments constantly held ideals before us. 

Probably this seems to you, as it did to some of the children 
before the drive began, a waste of time and an excuse to free our- 
selves for a short time from daily routine. In commenting on the 
results of the week an English IV pupil wrote, “ English Week was 
not what I expected it would be; it was much more. Of course 
I expected it would be along the line of better English, but it had 
greater magnitude than I had expected.” Another wrote, “I 
thought we would just have a good time, omit some classes, have 
extra auditorium sessions, and a parade. This may have been 
partly true, but you should see the good it has done me and my 
family. After such a fuss has been made over English Week a 
person feels cheap to make any one of the errors that he made 
before English Week.” 

A boy, commenting on the parade, said, ‘‘I think the parade 
did more than all the speeches in the auditorium or the spelling 
contest. It was there that the bare facts were placed before my 
eyes and not circulated to my brain through my ears. It was 
there that I saw and believed that slang and hackneyed expressions 
were disgraceful.” 

Many were the suggestions that this Better English Week be 
an annual event, and some teachers have gone as far as to suggest 
the nature of the week’s program for next year. . 

As we of the English department look back at that English 
Week and ask ourselves, “‘Has it been worth while ?” we find our- 
selves ready to answer. An experience of one teacher will illustrate 
what most of us have felt. On the opening day of the campaign a 
group of teachers were talking among themselves, and before the 
conversation ended one said, ‘‘I have spoken four sentences, three 
of which contained an error.’”’ Another in that short time had 
made an error for which she had been corrected three times, and 
by noon she was heard to make the same mistake seven times. 
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Each time she took the correction and thanked us. When the 
week was over she said, “‘ This has taught me one thing at least— 
to be more patient with the errors of my pupils. I had always 
thought that after I had corrected an error four or five times a 
pupil should not make that same error again. I can see as I never 
did before the value of drill.” 

We have learned what a wonderful spirit of co-operation exists 
in our own school, and I think that the English department realizes 
as never before that excellent work is being done in other depart- 
ments. We have realized too that we have but to stretch our hands 
out to the grades on the one hand and the university on the other 
to find that both are willing to touch elbows with us and march 
forward in a common cause. 

Mistakes are still being made and doubtless will be as long as 
we speak the English language. We have at least shown the pupils 
that it is not clever to use slang, that it is worth while to substitute 
for slang words that may be used in polite society, that a great 
deal may be accomplished by the co-operation and good-will of 
all concerned, and that our own language is worth studying and 
worth keeping free from impurities. 


PLACARDS AND SLOGANS 


What a crowd of pupils in the hall long before school time on 
Monday morning, and what an unusual silence, not the silence of 
apathy, but the silence of surprise and interest! When the gong 
sounded, a subdued enthusiasm was carried to every room in the 
building. What had caused this quickening of the school pulse ? 
Slogans and posters—more than two hundred of them, which 
jestingly and seriously enjoined all to mend their speech. 

The burden of producing these posters and slogans had not 
rested upon any one teacher or class. All had done something. 
English classes and faculty members had been asked to express 
their warnings in epigram and rhyme. A chairman had distributed 
these, giving poster suggestions to the art department, slogans 
which were to be printed on large sheets of paper to the mechanical- 
drawing department, and other mottoes and jingles to volunteer 
pupils. In some English classes pictures had been cut out of 
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magazines, pasted on cardboard, and appropriate suggestions 
added. Before Monday all of these had been put on the hall walls 
by six boys. 

One poster, ‘Spring Housecleaning,’”’ was the drawing of a large 
head containing compartments filled with objectionable English 
being attacked by a vacuum cleaner. Another showed the janitor 
carrying to the rubbish heap a basket of bad-English germs. In 
another a large foot was ejecting from the school a tramplike 
figure, Bad English. Below the well-known blue-clad sapolio 
women was printed, “‘We are going out to clean the English lan- 
guage.”’ Beside a picture of a lady was, “The lady és sitting under 
the umbrella, not setting.” “Eat, ate, eaten,” was below the 
picture of a child eating breakfast food. 

The printed placards bore serious and humorous mottoes. 
Perhaps a few will suggest the character of all. 


Beware! Bad English is about. 
And it will get you if you don’t watch out. 





Be patriotic; don’t murder the language of your country. 


Up and down we'll chase “‘I done.” 
With other bad English he’s on the run. 


Acknowledge allegiance to Good English. 
Look to your words. They carry your message; make them worthy of 
their burden. 


“‘Aroint thee, witch,” said the men of old, 
“‘Aroint thee, Ain’t,” say East’s students bold. 


Banished by beast’s decree: 
“Johnnie, he” and “Rosy, she.” 


Down with “He don’t.” 
Hit him in the eye. 
Watch him squirm, 
And see him die. 


Eenie meenie miney mo, 
> “He come” and “He seen” 
Will have to go. 


“As tall as he” is proper speech, 
And “It is 1” you ought to reach. 
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THE EXHIBITION 


As one phase of our English Drive, to stimulate interest in the 
improvement of our written language several of the departments 
in East High School exhibited the most careful work of their various 
classes. 

The general-science exhibit consisted of diagrams of different 
parts of the human anatomy, with detailed explanation of each 
organ. 

The typewriting and stenography display showed the progress 
from the first lesson in typewriting to the advanced work. Exhib- 
ited with each typewritten paper was a sheet of the stenographic 
notes for the same lesson. Different types of business letters and 
correctly addressed envelopes were also included. _ 

The history department mounted several papers explaining the 
process by which an “A” could be earned in history. Several 
large sheets of mounted cartoons were displayed under the heading 
“Cartoons are to history what epigrams are to English.”” The 
best examples of map-making indicated the importance and value 
of map-study as a means to the better understanding of the present 
war and the modern world-problems. 

The English exhibit proper consisted of papers from all four 
classes. Representative of the Freshmen work were simple narra- 
tive tales. The Sophomores contributed examples of the different 
types of exposition, outlines of essays studied, and original editorials 
on the Great War and the questions of vital importance to the whole 
world. The Juniors displayed critical essays on Shakespere’s 
plays, characterizations of his heroes and heroines, and the serious 
types of poetry, such as the sonnet, the ode, and the ballad. The 
Senior work plainly showed the progress made from the Freshman 
year not only in expression of thought and technique but in the 
depth of thought itself and in a keener appreciation of the meaning 
and beauty of literature. 

The Latin section was especially valuable, for it explained in a 
forcible way, by means of posters and slogans, the great benefit 
of the study of Latin, the help it gave the student in a better com- 
prehension of his own language, and the improvement it brought 
about in the sentence structure of his own written work. One 
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placard with the heading, “‘Classic writers use a large percentage 
of Latin derivatives,” bore extracts from Shakespere, Bacon, and 
Ruskin, with the derivatives underlined in red. Another, with 
the announcement that “Latin makes the English language more 
intelligible,” had a list of prefixes such as, dis-, ex-, in-, per-, ad-, 
con-, de-, pre-, re-, with their different meanings. One poster 
entitled ‘“‘ Many of our war words had a beginning in Latin”’ showed 
a list of Latin words, hostes, avis, miles, nauta, bellum, offensis, 
caplivus, and the English words derived from these sources. 
Another chart with a large colored illustration of a soldier firing 
a cannon was labeled miles-milites, and below in large print were 
eight English words from this one Latin source. Actual Latin 
words which have not been changed since the time of the Romans 
were classified on one placard as “ Naturalized Citizens.” That 
modern journalism abounds in Latin derivatives was proved by 
mounted headings from the daily newspapers, with those words 
derived from Latin underlined in red. 

That Latin aids in the correct spelling of English was proved 
by typewritten lists of the spelling requirements for each term of 
English, with those words derived from Latin underlined in red. 
Some of the other posters displaying Latin papers were as follows: 
“Two-thirds of the Words in the Dictionary are of Latin Origin”’; 
“Learn meanings of prefixes and roots”; “Let Latin help you to 
enlarge your vocabulary”; “Latin students avoid the ‘no 
sentence’ fault by finding the main verb first”’; “‘Latin trains the 
student to handle long involved sentences in English”; ‘“‘Who 
and Whom Cause No Trouble to Latin Students,” and many others, 
the enumeration of which space forbids. The Virgil students gave 
evidence in eloquent English that the study of the myth in Virgil 
helped the pupil better to understand the literature of his Senior 
year and brought forward to strengthen their testimony quota- 
tions from Milton, Shakespere, Spencer, and Dryden. One Senior 
girl in a carefully executed pen-and-ink wheel with 29 spokes 
showed that the word bonus modifying 29 different nouns has as 
many different meanings. 

The exhibit as a whole impressed the pupil with the fact that 
the lessons learned in his English class, the rules for grammar and 
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good usage, and the conventions of correct speaking and writing 
were of value in every one of his studies in school and out of school 
and impressed him with the fact that the world judged him from 
his manner of expression. 


THE SPELLING CONTEST 


Wednesday, in all English classes, contests in spelling were con- 
ducted, the prize in each class being a Thrift stamp. The words 
in these contests included those required for the term of English 
which a class was studying. Thursday, the much-anticipated 
spelling match took place. Excitement for two weeks had run 
high. Everyone wanted to enter the contest. A week before the 
“‘spell-down” one hundred and forty-six contestants clamored for 
an opportunity to compete, and finally a committee of teachers 
had to condense the number of contestants to forty-eight, with a 
waiting list. These forty-eight were selected from the four grades, 
twelve representing each class and wearing placards indicating 
their class. Squares lettered in green were worn by Freshmen; 
oblongs, in yellow, by Sophomores; triangles, in blue, by Juniors; 
circles, in red, by Seniors. 

Assistant Superintendent W. F. Webster gave a talk on “Cor- 
rect Pronunciation and Enunciation,” after which he summoned 
the contestants to the stage. Four hundred seventy-seven words, 
comprising the entire list on the English bulletin, were supplemented 
by a special reserve list prepared by Mr. Webster. After all the 
words on the bulletin had been announced, forty students still 
remained on the stage. Such words as “subpoena,” ‘‘syringe,”’ 
“hippopotamus” rapidly reduced the ranks, until a Senior and a 
Freshman remained. The Freshman put an “i” in “hypothecate,”’ 
and the Senior spelled the word correctly. Thereupon a baby 
bond was presented to the Senior who had spelled down the school. 


THE ENGLISH PARADE 


As 1918 was a year of parades the English Drive closed with a 
parade on Friday. The organization for this event was simple but 
effective. Each English class was made a unit of the parade, and 
all preparations were made during the English class-period. This 
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created great interest and activity in the English classes without 
disturbing the other classes. Practically every pupil in the school 
was thus included in one “‘feature” of the parade, and there was 
no duplication of activities. 

A list of features was prepared by the teacher chairman of the 
parade, and each class selected one to carry out. The other 
teachers in the building were assigned to the English teachers as 
assistants in the work of preparation. Thus every teacher was 
called into service. Sometimes two or more classes joined in 
presenting one “feature.” One of the older boys, a home guard, 
suggested that the parade be organized on military lines, each class 
being led by a captain who should act as drill sergeant. The 
suggestion was acted upon; the young home guard was appointed 
grand marshal; captains were elected by classes; and the grand 
marshal drilled the captains before school at 7:30am. After 
two weeks the captains were ready to take their classes out on the 
lawn or paved street for drill during class-period. Each class was 
allowed two drill-periods. There was no confusion or license, as 
everyone took the matter seriously. 

Caps of the school colors, red and white, were made of crépe 
paper by members of classes. ‘These were to be worn in the march 
by all the pupils, unless they had special head dresses. This was 
a very effective feature of the parade. Banners for each division 
were made of the same shape, size, and color, white with red letter- 
ing. The procession was headed by the American flag and the 
East High English Drive banner. Then followed the “shock 
troops,” bearing white and red pennants; then the Death Battalion, 
girls in white middies; then Uncle Sam and the Goddess of 
Liberty, followed by the Patriotic Division. Next came Good 
English, a white-robed queen, followed by Bad English, represented 
by two strapping youths in chains; in turn followed All Americans, 
Business English, the Library, the History Division, Latin Citizens, 
the Algebra group led by Euclid, bearing aloft a real “square on 
the hypothenuse’’; and the Parts of Speech, in orderly array. 
These were followed by representations and representatives of all 
the school clubs: the Splash Club, Tennis Club, Hi-Y Club, Girls’ 
Club, the Orient (the school paper), and the Cardinal (the Senior 
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publication). Large delegations from the eighteen grade schools 
in the district followed. Bringing up the rear and as a grand climax 
came the Lord High Executioner with a mighty ax, and after him 
the fateful ‘block,’ marked ‘‘Wooley.” These were followed by 
a rabble, the whole tribe of Bad English: Poor Grammar, the 
Slang Family, Hackneyed Expressions, all led by a veritable 
slattern—Gum-chewing Liz. After these abominable creatures 
came their tombstones which were to be placed on the university 
campus seventeen blocks away. Some of the epitaphs were as 
follows: 
SLANG 
Remember, friends, as you pass by, 
As you are now so once was I; 


As I am now so you will be. 
Prepare for death and follow me. 


Here lie J got and You Seen 

Long may their ashes rest. 

I got of the English week died, 
You seen by East’s request. 

Try and fought a losing fight. 

Try to put him out of sight. 

Try and’s quite under the weather 
Try To’s with us now forever. 


At the very end came a band of white-robed dancing maidens 
who fittingly closed the procession. The line formed at ten o’clock 
(no school that day). The procession marched through the busi- 
ness streets and then to the university campus where the line of 
march wound back and forth in lines doubling and redoubling, a 
very impressive and brilliant sight. Pupils paused at the campus 
knoll in front of the library building and placed the tombstones, 
while the dancers danced a joyful burial dance. After the ceremony 
the line of march was taken up again to Northrup Field, where the 
deans of the Colleges of Education, Engineering, Law, and Science, 
and Literature and the Arts addressed the pupils on the value of 
good English. At twelve o’clock the exercises were over. 

The whole week was a great success. Every pupil in the school 
took part; the order was excellent; and all the pupils felt that they 
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were doing something worth while and at the same time were 
having a “‘good time.” 


ENGLISH WEEK AT HOLLAND SCHOOL! 


The Good English Drive was begun in the Holland School Monday, 
April 29. 

Slogan committees, jingle committees, and poster committees were 
appointed, and the result was that many posters decorated the walls during 
the week. The slogan chosen was “Tag Your English.” A strip of paper 
bearing the words “Tag Your English” was secured for everyone. For each 
mistake made by the pupil or teacher a check decorated the strip. The 
majority of the checks represented such mistakes as them for those, youse for 
you, if for whether, like for as, ain’t for am not, John, he for John, done for did, 
seen for saw, borrow for lend, brung for brought. 

Thursday the VIIIA’s had a spelling contest. Three hundred words, 
including one hundred “‘demons,” were selected. After forty-five minutes, 
thirteen were still standing. Tuesday, when the spelling was concluded, a 
prize of two Thrift stamps was awarded to Mary Mazurko, the champion 
speller of the class. 

The good effects of English Week were shown in the four-minute speeches 
on the Third Liberty Loan. 

Every one of us certainly appreciates the invitation of the East High 
School which enabled us to participate in the grand parade Friday. 


AGNES FLEISCHMAN 
Secretary, VIIIA Class 


Goop ENGLISH WEEK? 


Sidney Pratt School was very glad to join East High School in the celebra- 
tion of “Good English Week.” 

During the week the departmental pupils at Sidney Pratt wore cards 
upon which they checked their mistakes. When these cards were collected 
it was found that ain’t had been used ninety-nine times, a double subject 
forty-eight times, unnecessary say thirty-two times, unnecessary why twenty- 
four times, don’t for doesn’t twelve times, seen for saw ten times, that there 
eight times, and this here three times. 

On Wednesday afternoon a business man and patron of our school, 
Mr. William Kunze, spoke to us on “Good English and Its Value to the Busi- 
ness Man.” The two points he tried to impress upon our minds were, first, 
to learn what we learn definitely when we learn it; and secondly, that good 


* Contributed from the grade schools to the East High School paper. 
2 Ibid. 
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English cannot be acquired quickly, that it takes a lifetime to build up, bit by 
bit, one’s command of the English language. It was a very interesting talk 
and greatly enjoyed by the pupils. 

An old-fashioned spell-down took place on Thursday, four pupils from 
each class being chosen, twenty-four in all. Harold Henning of the 8A 
class was the winner and was awarded four Thrift stamps. 

The general opinion is that ‘Good English Week” has been a great success 
and has directed our attention to the common, everyday mistakes which we 
are all trying to improve. Such campaigns are good occasionally, as they 
arouse a keener interest even in so common a thing as our own language, 


which we are apt to take as a matter of course. 
Ruta HAUGEN 


VIIIA Class 


NUMBER OF CASES OR ERRORS MADE DURING ENGLISH WEEK 


Lack of agreement (subject-verb) 367 goand..............2.200005: 24 
Sa tana Rete eeeenes eee — EE cer ere 23 
Indefinite: i, they............ 120 would of, might of............. 17 
Faulty reference ............. ee 17 
ee ers a ties sid eadtiae we 17 
eee — 2 17 
ee ee eee 15 
Ee ee ee ee ee ree 16 
BO OU goon cc ccecencss ei ideecaneenens 14 
De Marien ce ahandkw tees RS Se ee 12 
Adjective for adverb.......... ar | ee ae 12 
CLC re ekbee bac edeees OR Ee 7 
ahs iceek wend kdeedwek 53 whofor whom................. 6 
this here—that there............ 52 Misplacing of only............ 5 
6 hak ee ced 00 eo « | 6 
misuse of cute; mad, awful, grand 50 _ set for Sit.............2c cece 5 
I 6 aid ney aie kp eens el, odd tchscirecceveesses 4 
EE ees 47 Yodebuite Wiles... 2... cccees 2 
ee i aa en vingie wae 44 whom for who...............+. 2 
err ree ee A eee 2 
ee i ES ek cddwen ds vanes I 
Misuse of mice, fix, good, fine.... 24 


This report has been compiled by Misses Wynne Lackersteen, Genevieve 
McDill, Adelaide Ber, Bridget Hayes, Elizabeth Rich, teachers, and S. W. 
Ehr man, principal, of East High School. 
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FRANCES M. PERRY 
University of Arizona, Tucson 





Recently, immediately after reading the official statement of the 
purposes and achievements of a new college, I glanced over the 
paper published by its students and experienced in consequence a 
sheer plunge from presidential ideals. The paper was no worse 
than the average small college or school paper. Its ideals seemed 
to be the common ones, “jazz,” “punch,” and a strident “college 
spirit” that is closely akin to “bunting patriotism.” But the 
contrast between the faculty and student point of view as voiced 
in its pages was sufficiently great to suggest the questions, What 
would be the public estimate of our schools and colleges if their 
student publications had much weight in determining it? Would 
that estimate be more nearly just if it were more largely affected 
by such publications? If not, why the publications as they are ? 

If the counsel passed down from editor to editor in the school 
newspaper Office may be inferred from its fruits it might be summed 
up in this wise: 

1. Don’t be faculty-ridden. Go it on your own. Be inde- 
pendent of the faculty (especially of the department of English) 
and show it. 

2. Keep your eye on exchanges. Make your paper like the 
others, only more so. 

3. “Ads” work while you sleep. They fill your space and pay 
your bills. 

4. Get it across. Reach the rough-neck. The mollies will read 
anyway. 

5. Don’t be a worry-cow. Sufficient unto the issue is the evil 
thereof. 

6. Boost. Boost everything and everybody. Boost! 

Teachers of English are frequently in the difficult position of 
being expected by the faculty to see in some subtle and unofficial 
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way that the student paper does credit to the school and at the same 
time of being studiously avoided by the editor and his staff. The 
students have deeply ingrained traditions in favor of freedom of the 
press from faculty supervision. This sentiment is often intensified 
by their experience with it. As they know it, in many institutions, 
it is incessant and nagging, or it is imposed spasmodically as a 
punishment for marked editorial indiscretion, and its temporary 
vigor takes the spirit out of the humiliated editor and the life out 
of the paper. It is felt to be a cramping restraint and produces a 
less acceptable paper than the one to which all are accustomed. An 
unimposed exercise of faculty influence, to justify itself and over- 
come theoretical objection, must at least meet the pragmatic test— 
it must work—it must result in a better paper than is produced 
without it. 

The test of what is a better paper, is, Do its readers feel better 
satisfied with it? It is always a little hard for a one-year editor 
to tell just what his readers do like when they have paid for the 
paper in advance. His gauge in this is what other schools and 
colleges are doing. He keeps a close watch on exchanges and has 
more faith in the practice of his contemporaries than in the wisdom 
of his elders. His need to be sustained by the practice of fellow- 
editors is so strong that an isolated experiment in faculty guidance 
to better things is reasonably sure to fail. If our student publica- 
tions are to be improved, the improvement must be made all along 
the line; teachers of English must make something like a concerted 
effort to raise standards. If our student-editors could be brought 
to consider some of the needed reforms with the sense of being part 
of a general movement, we might look for appreciable results. Now 
that the public press has shown its willingness to submit to 
restraint, the psychological moment has possibly come for student- 
editors to listen receptively to suggestions from English instructors 
for the improvement of their papers. 

There is a grain of wisdom in most of the editorial traditions, 
and it is true that the editor cannot by summer work do much 
toward lightening his work during the year. He will find that he 
cannot make long in advance inflexible plans or write articles, that 
a newspaper can make little use of cold-storage wares. What is 
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printed in each issue of a live paper must be prompted largely by 
the conditions and interests of the hour. But while this is true, it 
does not follow that the editor should drift without policy and let 
circumstances entirely control his paper. He should have well- 
thought-out principles and a guiding policy to determine his stand 
on specific questions. The editor should not merely voice student 
opinion; he should help to shape it. 

A recognition of the purpose of a student paper will help toward 
the formation of a sound policy. The school paper exists primarily 
for the good of the school. It should seek to correct what is harmful 
and to promote and make more effective all that is good in the 
school. A firm grasp of this underlying truth, that the purpose of 
his paper is to correct what is harmful to the school and to promote 
and render more effective what is good, will serve to steer the editor 
through many perplexities. It will help him to resist any temp- 
tation that may arise to use the paper to satisfy personal grudges, 
or to further his or his friends’ personal interests, or—and perhaps 
this is the greatest temptation—to produce a sensation that will 
bring the paper into prominence at the expense of the best interests 
of the school. It will help him to be consistent and effective in his 
management of the several departments of his paper. 

No department, not even that of the business manager, lies 
beyond the range of the editor’s influence. Agreement is possible 
between the purpose of the paper and the kind and quantity of 
advertisements carried in its columns. It is the editor’s business to 
see that the paper is run for the reader and not the advertiser. The 
school paper is not published for profit and can afford to take a 
high stand here. It should refuse to advertise shows or merchan- 
dise that its readers should avoid. Further the size of the paper 
should not be dictated by the business manager and the amount of 
advertising space he can sell. The size of the paper should be 
decided by the amount of school news to be presented and discussed. 
When allowance has been made for the average demand for this 
purpose, a maximum proportion of advertising space should be 
fixed. It is a good practice to exclude all advertising matter from 
the first page of a four-page paper, and to limit the advertising space 
on each of the remaining pages to one-half. In the distribution of 
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advertising matter the editor who is thoughtful for his readers and 
for his writers, will not allow it to be so scattered as to break up and 
interrupt reading matter. The “run-in” advertisement that 
appears to be a news item and gets itself read on that supposition 
is particularly taxing to the patience of the reader in quest of school 
news. The three-eighths of the paper devoted to advertising, if 
well regulated by the editor, will not annoy the reader and will 
serve the interests of the advertisers better than if the paper were 
allowed to degenerate into an advertising handbill. 

The remainder of the paper calls for a more detailed and varied 
exercise of the editor’s judgment. As a representative of the whole 
school he must require of himself alertness and interest in phases of 
student life in which he feels little personal concern. But at the 
same time he is justified in following his own preferences to the 
extent of emphasizing those matters that appeal to him as important 
and urgently in need of support. If he is particularly impressed 
with certain evils to be corrected, inter-class strife, social cliquish- 
ness, inertness, and reluctance to participate in the activities of the 
school; if certain beginnings, debating clubs, steps in favor of more 
cordial general social life, an awakening sentiment against hazing, 
strike him as holding promise of benefit and needing and deserving 
the influence of the school paper, he should deliberately watch for 
opportunities, and if necessary make occasion as often as need be 
to forward the latter and discourage the former tendencies. 

The editor will make a serious mistake if he supposes that his 
field of influence in such matters is chiefly the editorial columns. 
What is published in the news columns as news has a more direct 
influence than what is said about it in the way of editorial comment, 
and much more than what is preached there in the abstract. The 
spirit of the editor should be reflected in the news columns of his 
paper in the subjects treated, the manner of treatment, and the 
space and place given them. If an editor preaches the importance 
of the social life of the whole school as compared with the social life 
of small groups in his editorial articles, and prints in a prominent 
place in the same paper a long and glowing account of an entertain- 
ment open to only the members of an exclusive society and their 
chosen guests, while he gives a perfunctory paragraph in an obscure 
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part of the paper to a social event that included the entire student 
body, he is not doing so much as he thinks to make the social 
interests of the school as a whole seem more important than those 
of small groups. 

The editorial shears or the blue pencil applied to the material 
written by reporters will effectively teach the staff what the editor 
wants. But he should seek the sympathy as well as the under- 
standing of his associates, so that all may work enthusiastically 
together for a common purpose. The strong editor does this. He 
works through rather than for his staff to get school news before the 
students in the form in which he wants it. While he sacrifices, if 
necessary, their feelings to the policy of his paper, he performs 
punctiliously his duty toward his subordinates. He sees that in 
making up the paper the work of his department editors and their 
assistants is fairly treated, that the work of a strong department is 
not scattered through the whole paper and so lost sight of; but 
massed in a recognized place where the department will be given full 
credit for it. He sees that articles are given honest and adequate 
headlines according to their importance and that “scare heads” for 
one article do not overshadow and dwarf all else in the paper. He 
remembers, too, that good headlines depend on content rather than 
space to attract attention. He is careful that the gist of the article 
is brought out in the headlines, and that they have the right tone. 
He avoids humiliating headlines; he emphasizes there victory 
instead of defeat, announces not that our team or Jack Scott lost, 
but gives the winner headline prominence. He is careful not to 
introduce a long article at the foot of a column, and to space one 
beginning near the center of a column so that its headlines will come 
well above or below the cross fold in the page. These seem unim- 
portant matters but they have much to do with the appearance of 
the paper, the satisfaction of its writers, and the attention given an 
article by readers. 

The editor must remember that the proper function of any 
newspaper is to furnish the news. The school paper is not an 
exception; nothing that his paper can supply will be so eagerly 
read as school news. In most cases it will be necessary for him to 
teach his reporters to recognize the difference between news and 
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comment. The virtues of a news article are that it be fact-full, 
authoritative, clear, and accurate. The cardinal fault of student 
reporters is that instead of getting and presenting the facts in the 
case and giving more complete and accurate information than the 
reader has probably gained from campus hearsay, the reporter is 
satisfied with vague, often groundless impressions and prides 
himself in spinning out a long story on slender basis; to do this he 
substitutes, for facts, personal opinions, trite generalizations, and 
bombastic phrases. The reporters should not only diligently glean 
facts from fellow-students but should regularly call at the general 
office and upon instructors for academic news of interest. They 
have a right to expect the co-operation and confidence of those in 
authority, so long as they furnish a paper that is worthy of being 
regarded as the school journal. 

While the weakness of our news articles is due to the tendency of 
the students to give comment instead of fact, the editorial column 
which is the proper place for comment, is, as a rule, the neglected 
part of the paper. It is the editorial space that is drawn on for 
extra news or for extra advertisements. It is through the editorial 
column that the editor has his opportunity to communicate his views 
directly, and as he values them he should value his space. It is 
not necessary, as is sometimes supposed, that he write all that 
appears in that column; and he will give his staff a standing invi- 
tation to contribute to this column, and further invite particular 
members to write on particular themes. But he should not depend 
on the assistance of his staff here. He should not do the work of 
his reporters, as too many editors do, nor expect them to do his 
work. He should expect and wish to do the greatest part of the 
editorial writing. 

However good the editor’s ideas may be and however conscien- 
tious he may be about filling his space, his work will be labor 
wasted unless his comment is read and heeded. The editor must 
secure a hearing; he must, indeed, “get it across.’”’ Realizing this, 
editors sometimes try to attract attention to their articles by a 
liberal use of slang, extravagant expressions, and bold type. Expe- 
rience teaches, too late in most cases, that these devices cheapen 
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editorial wisdom and that editorial articles receive little attention 
in proportion as they try to advertise themselves. 

The first requirement for a readable editorial article is the same 
as that for all discussion. The editor must say something that will 
provoke thought, that will give added significance to what is known. 
This it is easier to do if he makes his comment apply closely to 
particular facts or events in the school world and does not permit 
himself to launch into abstractions. The second requirement is 
that what is said, be said, not violently, but freshly, effectively. 
The slang that the student hears every day on all sides will not 
meet this requirement. It is too hackneyed. The third require- 
ment is brevity. The fourth is variety, that so many subjects be 
treated in the editorial columns that all form the habit of looking 
there to discover what the editor has to say on topics that have 
interested them. 

Many brief timely comments and a few meaty paragraphs 
should be the rule for the editorial page of a student paper. Many 
of the short comments may consist of a single sentence or even a 
phrase. These short comments are the better for being epigramatic, 
full of pith and point; they should go to the heart of the matter and 
be quotable. A reader may be led by a succession of scattered 
terse comments of this character to read a long paragraph on a 
subject in which they have stimulated his interest. 

One clear definite point is enough for even an editorial para- 
graph. It should be phrased saliently in a single sentence at the 
opening of the paragraph, in such a way as to excite expectation. 
The rest of the paragraph should be a development or elaboration 
of this sentence. If numerous ideas on the same subject present 
themselves the editor must remember that the reader of a school 
paper does not want to read essays, he will read a short independent 
paragraph; if that is good he will read another. An article that 
makes one good point, makes it well, and then stops, is reasonably 
sure to gain a reading for another paragraph. It is quite possible 
to have several short independent editorial paragraphs on the same 
subject in a single issue of a paper and this is a much more effective 
practice than that of writing column-long essays. 
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The writing of articles intended to correct abuses or assist 
unpopular measures, in such a way as to accomplish their purpose, 
requires editorial tact. Thisisarare gift. The editorial habit is to 
assail vigorously whatever is the subject of disapproval. If the 
debating society is not supported by the students, the editor 
announces that the attendance is very poor; he declares that it is 
a shame that every student does not participate in this worthy 
activity and that the failure to do so is evidence of a deplorable 
lack of school spirit; he urges every student to boost debating and 
come to the next meeting; he says that the poor work done by 
those on the program is a disgrace and that every member of the 
school ought to be proud to show what he can do in Demosthenes’ 
line. He feels a glow of satisfaction when he has finished and may 
even solicit the commendation of the officers of the club and the 
instructor in public speaking for the “boost” he has given debating. 
But the attendance will be poorer if possible the week after the 
appearance of such an article than it was before. Busy students 
have no time and no desire to go to meetings that are poorly 
attended and uninteresting. They will more carefully avoid the 
debating society now that its unpopularity has been published. 

A wiser way to go about helping the debating society would be 
to use the editorial column merely to supplement the news columns; 
to see to it that the paper secured and published in a prominent 
place the announcement of each of the coming meetings with the 
subject of debate and the full program; to see that a good reporter 
was present at the meetings and gave a spicy summary of the 
debate bringing out its most striking and interesting features, the 
best points made on both sides. In the editorial column the editor 
may occasionally make allusions to specific things said in the 
debating society as if all were expected to have been there, allusions 
of such a character as to whet the reader’s curiosity and make him 
feel that he is missing something worth while in staying away from 
the meetings of the club. Longer comment on particular work 
done in the club, on helpful criticism given by a visiting member 
of the faculty, a review of the school’s achievements in debating, 
reference to books that will be suggestive on coming subjects of 
debate, will further contribute to enforce this opinion. If the 
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activity is treated with respect in print it will be more appreciated 
and respected by the average student. 

An effective editor is not oblivious to the fact that many of the 
things that most need saying are hard to say acceptably. He does 
not expect others to listen to curtain lectures from him that he 
would not submit to from others. He tries to realize before he 
publishes an editorial how he would feel if the tables were turned 
and a fellow-student had written it for his enlightenment and 
benefit. This effort to put himself in the place of his readers is the 
secret of editorial tact; it will save the editor from that sort of direct 
preaching that is sure to rouse resentment and antagonism. Humor 
and satire will help the editor to gild many a pill and carry home 
unpalatable truths. None of us like to be “taught manners.” Yet 
grown students sometimes stand in need of gentle reminders under 
this head. In one school when a large delegation of visitors was 
expected, the editor humorously urged in exaggerated terms and 
pointed phrases that the students be sure on no account to fail 
to do the most objectionable things that he feared they would do. 
The tone of the article was light, but the students read, laughed, 
and remembered. 

The editorial department must not, however, degenerate into 
a comic section; the general character of the work in this depart- 
ment should be dignified. This does not mean that it should be 
palid, colorless, prim, pedantic, pretentious, or condescending. The 
editor may be enthusiastic, frank, vigorous, humorous, challenging, 
but he must not cross the line and become blatant, boisterous, 
censorious, abusive, or trivial and foolish. 

Some of our student editors having native sense of fitness com- 
bined with good training in English composition are doing this 
many-sided work excellently. Others could be saved from laborious 
blundering or complacent bluffing if they were provided with sound 
standards in a way that would not excite them to opposition. 

















ENGLISH PROBLEMS AFTER THE WAR’ 


HORACE AINSWORTH EATON 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, N.Y. 


The war is won—marvelously and completely won—and we 
stand on a new Pisgah looking into the future. The land before 
us is indeed “promised” if we will win it; if we have learned 
clearly the lesson which the world-agony has had to teach. 

The future must be no reversion to the status before the war. 
The older systems of autocracy, nationalism, and industrialism are 
bankrupt. There must be a new world, safe for a new democracy 
—a democracy purged and liberalized. The ardent patriotism 
which in time of national stress has glowed with the efficient will 
of united effort for a national cause must in the days of peace 
to follow be not less ardent; but it must transcend anything like 
the exclusive nationalism of the past and rise to a new interna- 
tionalism, a brotherhood of nations, each nation living in Christian 
forbearance and co-operation with the others. We must throw 
away the accursed instrument of war in the settlement of inter- 
national differences, as contrary to the reasonableness of high 
civilization. We must have in our social relationships more regard 
for human values than has hitherto obtained. The tyranny of 
capitalism and the snobbishness of materialism must give way to 
a broader social justice—a co-operation between capital and labor, 
between the strong and the weak. There must be more equal 
opportunity for self-improvement and happiness, for education 
and the arts, than we have known. Poverty and the accident of 
birth must hamper men less in their fulness of life as against 
wealth and inherited position. We must have a larger tolerance 
for differences of opinion, and a larger recognition of the funda- 
mental fact that democracy can be made permanent only by 
vigorous thinking and diversity of ideas. 


* A brief address to the English Teachers’ Council for teachers in and near Utica, 
N.Y., November 16, 1918. 
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This utopia lies before us; but utopia as it is, in a moment 
such as this in the history of the world it is pre-eminently possible 
of attainment. We have done great things in the past tremendous 
months; all we need in the future is the will to make our vision 
actual. This moment of national elation is one in which ideals 
cannot be withered by the scornful smile of incredulity. Our 
great President commends them to us. Our loyalty to him and 
to our country demands that we each dedicate our all to bring 
these dreams to pass. 

What has this splendid hope to do with education? Every- 
thing. Our educational systems have in the past been too much 
a patchwork of traditions, of conventions, of purposeless gropings. 
They have not held squarely before us a definite social aim to 
be attained, a clear-cut ideal toward which all effort should be 
directed. But now, that we have suddenly become conscious of 
a new order which must be ours, our haphazard methods must be 
discarded or revised; and all educational organizations and pur- 
poses must be reordered and revitalized toward this world of our 
aspirations. The end longed for must condition every detail into 
a united co-operation thitherward. 

We must see to it that the growing generations are filled with 
the new vision which has come to us. We ourselves can never 
see that new order established in its fulness, but we can and must 
build toward it; and our schools are the mightiest factor in the 
training for citizenship in the new state. 

I was asked to speak to you of the part which the English 
teacher can play in solving the problems which lie before us. 
In the few minutes given me, I can but sketch the subject in 
broad lines. 

The part of the English teacher is very great. English teachers 
have always been called upon when there has been need for social 
teaching, for national propaganda; whenever there has been a 
drive for civic improvement or for national co-operation, for the 
intensification of patriotism, or for the sale of Liberty bonds. 
This is partly because English teachers are as a body singularly 
efficient—such discussions as we have had today prove that beyond 
question; partly because the subject of English is in itself broader 
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in scope than any other; and most of all because it is closer to 
life. Mathematics, history, languages, science, are concerned pri- 
marily with things, with facts; English is concerned with ideals and 
ideas, with life itself. What has been true in the past will be 
doubly, manifoldly true in the future. The teachers of English, 
more than any other body of teachers in the school systems of 
this land of ours, have great responsibility in implanting in the 
children of today the ideals which are to produce the new world 
for which we long. 

New syllabi must be drawn up to cover the English work from 
start to finish. They must emphasize those ideals which are to 
guide us. Literature must be suggested which will express and 
further the longing for brotherhood and justice. More stress 
must be laid upon the noblest conceptions of democracy. We 
must continue and enlarge the study of the utterances of Wash- 
ington, of Jefferson, of Lincoln, of Wilson. We must leave for 
later study those literary masterpieces, splendid in themselves, 
which have slight spiritual importance. ‘“‘L’Allegro” and “Il 
Penseroso,”’ exquisite as they are, should be reserved for subsidi- 
ary reading or, better still, for college reading; and poems with 
broader humanity, such as Wordsworth’s “Michael” or Arnold’s 
“Rugby Chapel,”.should take their place. Art for art’s sake 
can have but a very subordinate place in the great struggle for 
the new world. 

The new syllabi must allow far greater freedom to the teachers 
to interpret in terms of their own personality the matter and the 
ideas to be presented. Individuality must be given larger play. 
There is too great a tendency in the present systems to mistake 
our Albany’s for Berlins, and to stiffen teaching into the dangerous 
discipline of Prussia. It is not facts taught in a particular way 
that will satisfy the new conception, but the spirit conveyed with 
all the enthusiasm of which unfettered co-operation is capable. 
The teacher should be not merely the servant of the state but a 
co-worker toward a glorious goal. 

How shall the teacher drive home the doctrine of the new 
democracy? Many ways must be devised, and I but dimly see 
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afew. There are, however, two or three points with regard to the 
teaching of literature and composition which I wish to make. 

In literature I believe that much more should be made of the 
ideas underlying form. We should differentiate sharply between 
the conditions and ideas which modern experience has outgrown 
and those which are still applicable to our needs and valuable 
in our interpretation of life; between the false glamor of romance 
and the justice of sound reality. Thus, for example, if we are 
studying The Merchant of Venice, should we not point out with 
some emphasis the wrong that Antonio and Bassanio, the heroes, 
do to our sense of justice in persecuting Shylock with repeated 
insult? And should we not make clear that, evil as Shylock’s 
plan of revenge is, it is in a sense forced upon him? Should 
we not point out that the crushing fine exacted by the court of 
justice is rightly imposed by due process of law, but that the 
demand that he should change his religion, even though the law 
permit it, is intolerably intolerant? The play is based upon cruel 
prejudices against the Jews; we must point out its anachronisms 
in a truly democratic society. Again, if we are reading the delight- 
ful romances of Scott, should we not point out that under the 
glitter of chivalry lurks the horrid injustice of serfdom and irre- 
sponsible tyranny? That under the gilded crusades there lies 
the injustice of unreasonable wars. against the Saracens? And 
should we not point out everywhere with insistence that the glory 
of the warrior is overpraised in literature, and that there is a 
greater glory in the heroisms of peace? The lives of St. Francis 
and of Jesus of Nazareth should urge us to modify our accepted 
ideas of heroism to prepare and to fit the permanent peace of the 
future. 

I am not asking undue emphasis upon moral instruction— 
although moral instruction has been notable by its absence in 
our schools; but I can see no alternative to dwelling upon and 
analyzing ideals, if we are to build up a society founded upon 
new and sound faiths. 

In composition we must, I believe, even more than in litera- 
ture, work in the new spirit. The first and most important thing 
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is to awaken the pupil to think and then to help him to express 
his thought effectively. If there is one lack in our nation today 
it is the inability to think clearly and independently; and yet 
democracy can be healthy only when it is nourished by clear and 
independent thought. We as a people are too likely to be swung 
in the mass; we fear unusual opinions; we ostracize and suppress 
the man who ventures to stand alone. Now composition rightly 
taught can encourage venturesomeness of idea, this love of ideas 
for their own sake, far more than it has ever done. Again, the 
new spirit will set the pupils to writing and thinking upon subjects 
of large import, will encourage them to ponder portions of large 
themes which vitally concern them. It will take care that they 
think straight—not according to formula or conventional stand- 
ards, but consistently with themselves; and it will make them 
defend their positions. It will encourage independence, individ- 
uality, sincerity. ‘Teachers will concern themselves more with 
ideas than with the meticulous details of form. Ideas come first, 
ideas expressively and effectively phrased; impeccable spelling 
and faultless punctuation are sorry substitutes. We are training 
children to be citizens in a great society, in which ideas and ideals 
are to have supreme social force. 

All this means that the teacher must be thoroughly human, 
alert, broad, liberal. The cut-and-dried in teaching is but social 
sabotage. Never before has the spirit which giveth life been so 
necessary—the liberalism of outlook, the vision which strikes 
through the sham of materialism and snobbery to the essential 
human values of life. That is the great problem of each individual 
teacher—to keep himself fit for the new tasks. 

The stakes are tremendous. The possibilities before us are 
worth all the effort that we can make; and the part of the English 
teacher is almost beyond imagining in helping to make our United 
States in very deed the great liberal and democratic Jeader of 
the world. 














THIRTEEN VIEWS OF THE WAR 


Cc. T. LOGAN 
Hughes High School, Cincinnati, Ohio 


No teacher of English literature deserves credit for encouraging 
the reading of books about the war; the appeal of the war is not to be 
gainsaid. If ever the practice of requiring collateral reading and the 
necessity of exercising some guidance over the pupil’s choice of readings 
presented difficulties, the offering of war books solved the problem. 
It is indeed the easiest way—and fortunately enough for the teacher 
of English it is also the honest way. Every teacher of English must 
have experienced with joy the realization that, not if he would, could 
he divorce the study of things literary and the consideration of the 
present world-crisis. Eager young minds, sensing the glory of this 
struggle against evil, the thrill of this fight for ideals, did not in fact 
need to have the war put into their class work. The war was there, 
just as it was everywhere. And so in reality the purpose of this paper 
is merely to point out a few of the score of ways by which the thoughts 
of high-school pupils have been guided toward the most inspiring and 
the most authentic information about the Great War. 

It would have been difficult in so spacious a year as this to have 
spent many hours in a painstaking study of Burke’s processes of reason- 
ing; it was easy and pleasant and productive of greater good to consider 
the fundamental issue of the Revolutionary War, a struggle after all 
much akin to the recent one, for it lay between a people exploited by 
a German autocrat and a people fired by a sense of scorn for tyranny 
and its practices. Burke’s Conciliation is still a great and moving 
document, because it holds a brief for the forward step that was then 
about to be taken in the development of the principle of popular repre- 
sentation. 

The easy transition from Burke to Wilson was made still more 
easy by a very brief consideration of two little books by Ian Hay, 
Getting Together and The Oppressed English, the latter in so far as it 
compared and contrasted the British and American temperaments. 
A couple of hours spent in getting Hay’s point of view is surely the 
part of wisdom, for in many homes today there are parents who have 
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been misinformed by the school histories of past decades, and it is 
important that the children should help sow the seeds which will have 
their fruition in the sympathy and good-will to which the Englishman 
is increasingly entitled. Effort to put down an artificially sustained 
distrust between two great peoples must not be omitted. 

Fortunate indeed is the school whose equipment includes a printing 
department, for then it is possible that copies of a few of President 
Wilson’s speeches may be made available for each pupil. Into their 
hands then was placed a booklet containing the President’s speech 
indorsing a league to enforce peace, the war message of April 2, 1917, 
the Flag Day speech, and the reply to the Pope’s peace proposal. From 
Washington soon came copies of Conquest and Kultur and Hazen’s 
The Government of Germany, both published by the Committee on 
Public Information, and each pupil was supplied with these pamphlets. 
Individually many of them wrote for others of the publications. What 
a rich source of information was here available; and how this informa- 
tion was poured out as discussion of the Wilson speeches proceeded. 
No difficulty about teaching these classes, no artificial stimulus needed 
in preparing the day’s assignment, no need that pupils attempt camou- 
flage by uttering words, words, words. For these were the topics 
under discussion at every dinner table, on every street corner. The 
living world was at their disposal, and to what phase of life, real and 
vivid, will not the high-school Senior readily turn his attention! 

The step is a natural one to the great variety of war books available 
for collateral reading. The boy who has not read Over the Top or Private 
Peat is almost remorseful; the girl who knows neither Christine nor 
My Home in the Field of Honor is contrite. Suggestions flow fast, 
and a few favorites get almost universal indorsement; but there are 
numerous books which lack the appeal of a sweeping narrative and yet 
no less are deserving of acquaintanceship. Perhaps these books must 
be suggested by the teacher: even so, this word may not damn them— 
in some cases it will be followed by an eager inspection. It is a simple 
matter then to organize and classify a few dozen of the best-known war 
books; and the further extension and elaboration are not difficult, for 
there is much suggestive and helpful material already at hand. 

Pupils will undertake to investigate the “pedigrees” of certain 
books by consulting the Book Review Digest; one or two who happen 
to be employed Saturdays in bookstores will bring in the flattering 
comments printed on the jackets by optimistic publishers, those phrases 
which Gelett Burgess happily calls “blurbs”; others write a sentence 
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or two designed to be good “‘bait,” so that their reading may be indi- 
rectly a source of profit to others who are keen enough to take bait 
that does not conceal a hook; still others will note a few of the sugges- 
tive classifications of war books, such as Elbridge Colby made in the 
Nation for April 11, 1918, and such as are found in A. B. de Mille’s 
discussion of ‘‘War Books in the Schools” in the English Leaflet for 
February, 1918. 

This list of books along with the annotations culled from a variety 
of sources came from the Hughes High School Press in pamphlet 
form. It was compiled primarily with the hope of stimulating and 
directing the reading of the students of Hughes High School, but it 
is hoped that this may not be the limit of its usefulness. Therefore, 
with the assistance of teachers and students, there have been added 
to the titles here collected and classified, brief annotations for the 
various books. It has been no part of our undertaking to review the 
books themselves, but rather to choose from book reviews, from pub- 
lisher’s announcements, and from advertisements phrases or sentences 
with guidepost qualities. 


THIRTEEN WAYS OF LOOKING AT THE WAR 


Note.—The asterisk indicates unusual excellence or especial suitability for 
high-school students. 


I. THE SOLDIER’S VIEW 


*Bairnsfather, Bruce, Bullets and Billets 
Cleverly illustrated by the author, this humorous collection of stories well depicts 
the Tommy in the trenches. 


Baldwin, Harold, Holding the Line 
A sergeant in the Canadian Expeditionary Forces gives a view of England through 
sane eyes, and realistic descriptions of the fighting in Flanders. 


Cable, Boyd, Action Front 
A collection of short stories which takes one into the thick of the fighting. 


a , Between the Lines 


There is here the sense of actual fighting. Every aspect of war as it involves 
the individual is seen here in clear outline. 


“ , Grapes of Wrath 
A thrilling narrative telling of the part four chums of an infantry company play 
in the twenty-four hours of fighting in the First Battle of the Somme. 


*Dawson, Lieutenant Coningsby, Carry On 

A collection of letters home which record the thoughts and feelings of one of 
the men who were engaged in this greatest of all moral struggles. A deservedly 
popular book. 
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*Dawson, Lieutenant Coningsby, The Glory of the Trenches 
Lieutenant Dawson calls this book his “interpretation of the war.’’ The great 
glory of the trenches is heroism; heroism with the men is a religion. | 


Depew, Albert N., Gunner Depew 
He was captured by the German raider Moewe, transferred to a prison at 
Yarrowdale, and for three months was starved and tortured in the German prison 
camps. 
Douglas, Lieutenant J. Harvey, Captured 
A true and vivid account of what our missing soldier faced, told by a man who 
was for sixteen months in the hands of the Huns. 


Empey, Arthur Guy, The First Call; Guide Posts to Berlin 
Information and suggestions to the new soldier, offered by the man who has 
been there and found them vital. 


. , Over the Top 
This slangy and breezy account of life in the trenches, written from the Tommy’s 
point of view, has enjoyed an immense popularity. 
Gallishaw, John, Trenching at Gallipoli 
The story of the Newfoundland Regiment on the Dardanelles. 


*Hall, James Norman, Kitchener’s Mob 
The story of the making of an army, and of how it checked the German advance 
through Belgium. 


Hamilton, Captain Ernest W., The First Seven Divisions 
A history of what the Kaiser called “‘a contemptible little army,” which held 
the line from Mons to Ypres and kept the Germans from Calais. 


*Hankey, Donald, A Student in Arms. First Series. 

Essays reflecting a gentle, yet heroic personality. For its idealism and inspira- 
tion the chapter entitled “The Beloved Captain” is noteworthy. You should read 
this. 

° , A Student in Arms. Second Series. 

More essays whose high spiritual qualities have made Hankey’s books among 
the most popular of those dealing with the war. 

*Hay, Ian (Major Ian Hay Beith), The First Hundred Thousand 

Easily one of the best of the war books. Sketches containing “all that is irre- 
pressibly brave, comical, devoted, prosaic, glorious, or dull in the lives of thousands 
who are just learning the business and the art of warfare.” 

* , All in It 

Major Hay writes here, with vividness, humor, and human interest, of the further 

exploits of KI at Ypres and on the Somme. 
Holmes, R. Derby, A Yankee in the Trenches 

Corporal Holmes fought with a London cockney battalion at the First Battle 

of the Somme. This book includes a glossary of army slang. 
Kelly, R. A., Kelly of the Foreign Legion 
One of the best of the stories of the Foreign Legion. 
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Knyvett, Captain Hugh, “Over There” with the Australians 
The author has lectured before American audiences and has everywhere made 
a decided impression. 
Le Roux, Robert C. H., On the Field of Honor 
The tragedy of the war appealingly presented in the life-story of a young 
French lieutenant who leaves his fiancée behind and goes off to make the supreme 
sacrifice that France may live and grow. 
Lintier, Paul, My 75 
Reminiscences of a French gunner of a 75-mm. battery. 
MacGill, Patrick, The Brown Brethren 
These pictures of trench life are irresistibly fascinating. The combat at night 
in No Man’s Land between Private Bowdy and the German sniper is a great and 
heroic episode. 
, The Red Horizon 
Bill the cockney is a breathing character that Dickens would have loved. For 
sheer descriptive accuracy and the gripping qualities of actuality it is unequaled. 
Nobbs, Captain Gilbert, On the Right of the British Line 
Those who have read Empey should read Nobbs. Each supplements the other. 
*Peat, Harold R., Private Peat 
The experiences of a young Canadian who appreciates the spirit and meaning 
back of the war. 
Pollard, Captain Hugh B. C., The Story of Ypres 
A captain of the London Regiment tells of a great battle of the war; the book 
includes maps and illustrations. 





“Sapper,”’ Michael Cassidy, Sergeant 
A keen observation of men under fire is reflected in these amusing and pathetic 
stories told by Cassidy, who was invalided home after “‘stopping a bit of lead with 
his feet.” 


*Sheahan, Henry, A Volunteer Poilu 
Another superior story of an American fighting for France. 


Smith, J. S., Over There and Back 
A real book of the front, written by an American boy who fought in many great 
battles on the West. 


A Sunny Subaltern 
Billy’s letters from Flanders. Charmingly written. 


Wood, Major Eric Fisher, Note Book of an Intelligence Office 
First-hand information of the Battle of Arras, the fall of Bapaume, and the 
German retreat from the Somme. 


Il. THE AVIATOR’S VIEW 


Both, Alan (“‘Contact,” pseud.), Cavalry of the Clouds 
A captain of the Royal Flying Corps who fought the Hun thousands of feet 
above the trenches predicts that aviation will be the destruction of war. 
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Hall, Lieutenant Bert, En l’Air 
Lieutenant Hall was one of the ten original members of the Lafayette Escadrille, 
and later an American ace in the French Flying Corps. 


*Hall, James Norman, High Adventure 

An entertaining account of training for service in the air. Appeared serially 
in the Atlantic Monthly. 
*McConnel, J. R., Flying for France 

Said to contain “the best description yet published of the most terrific battle 
fought in the present war.” 
*Roberts, Lieutenant E. N., A Flying Fighter 

Deaf, dumb, and blind, semi-conscious for fifteen days, recovered, then back 
to the hell that was France, and shot down four times in four days—that is some of 
the history of this American in the Royal Flying Corps. 

Winslow, C. D., With the French Flying Corps 

The training of an American from the time of his enlistment to his active service 

over the French lines. Well illustrated. 


Il. THE VIEW OF THE AUXILIARIES AT THE FRONT 
Buswell, Leslie, Ambulance No. 10 


Letters descriptive of the life of an American ambulance driver written home 
during the summer of rors. 
. » Camion Letters 
A group of letters written by ten American college men who are volunteer drivers 
of camions, or munition trucks, in France. 
MacGill, Patrick, The Great Push 
The experiences of a stretcher bearer at the charge of Loos. Written in the 
trenches, and full of the frightful sacrifices of life, of suffering, and of bravery and 
fortitude. 
. , Mademoiselle Miss 
Letters of an American nurse serving in a French Army hospital near the trenches 
of the Marne, who learned grave lessons while she helped others. 
R. A. L., Letters of a Canadian Stretcher Bearer 
The author first entered the service three years ago as a hospital orderly. “His 
letters fairly throb with the sense of actuality.”—New York Times. 


Service, Robert W., Rhymes of 1 Red Cross Man 
Verse with the Kipling swing, written by a man who was “there.” 
Stevenson, William Yorke, Ai the Front in a Flivver 
The experiences of an American ambulance driver told in a lively and pictures- 
que manner. 
Whitehair, Charles W., Out There 
What a famous Y.M.C.A. man saw during his three years on all the fronts. 
IV. THE ROOKIE’S VIEW 


* . .. . Comscript 2989 ; 
A humorously human description of life in a big cantonment by a man who did 
not want to go until he got there. 
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French, Allen, At Plattsburg 
A clever account of the training and the fun that went with it. Told in letters. 


Gibbons, Herbert Adams, With Our Rookies in France 
Presents an intimate picture of the conditions of soldier life abroad. 


*Hunt, Frazier, Blown In by the Draft 
Breezy, unconventional camp yarns of the United States Army’s finding itself, 
told by a New York Sun reporter at Camp Upton. 


Vv. THE SAILOR’S VIEW 


*“Bartimeus,” The Long Trick 
“These lightly connected chronicles are as vivid as they are unassuming, and 
paint a true picture of the routine of the navy service.” —Nation. 





, Naval Occasions 
Sketches and short stories of the British Navy just before the outbreak of war. 
. , The Tali Ship 
Short stories of the British Navy in action, as seen by an officer. 
Dixon, W. Macneill, The British Navy at War 
An accurate history of the Navy’s part in the first three years of the war, well 
illustrated with maps and plans. There is a thrilling description of the Jutland 
engagement. 
Kipling, Rudyard, Sea Warfare 
‘A first-hand study of the British Navy in war time.” 
Noble, Edward, Outposts of the Fleet 


Adventures of British merchantmen with German submarines, cruisers, and mines. 





VI. THE WAR CORRESPONDENT’S VIEW 


Curtin, D. Thomas, The Land of the Deepening Shadow 
Mr. Gerard says: “Mr. Curtin tells the facts about Germany and its people 
as no other journalist does.” 
Davis, Richard Harding, With the Allies 
There is a note of admiration for France running through the whole of this book, 
by one of the most vigorous of American correspondents—one who was on the scene 
at every great war in the world during the last twenty years. 
Hillis, Newell Dwight, German Atrocities 
Evidences of German brutality gathered by a prominent New York clergyman. 
Colonel Roosevelt predicted that these revelations would “wake up every man and 
woman in America.” 
Houghteling, James K., Jr., A Diary of the Russian Revolution 
An eyewitness shows what well-informed Russians were doing and saying and 
thinking during March, 1917. 
Jenkins, Burris A., Facing the Hindenburg Line 
An American journalist recounts his personal observations at the front and in 
the allied camps during 1917. 
Masefield, John, Gallipoli 
An account of the Allies’ unsuccessful attempt to capture the Dardanelles. - 
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Palmer, Frederick, My Year of the Great War, and My Second Year of the War 
The military phases of the war during the first two years, as told by a famous 
war correspondent. 


Poole, Ernest, The Dark People: Russia’s Crisis 
A complete survey of the Russian situation, based on actual observations, by 
one who is sympathetic with the aspirations of this struggling people. 


Powell, E. Alexander, Fighting in Flanders 
This English correspondent personally obtained from General von Boehm’s 
lips a statement of the standpoint of the German military party at the beginning 
of the war. The destruction of Louvain is graphically described. 


Schreiner, George A., The Iron Ration 
After the outbreak of war this American reporter spent three years in Central 
Europe; he knows the interior of Austria and he knows the thought and speech of 
the German people. 


*Simonds, Frank G., They Shall Not Pass 
The editor of the New York Tribune, an authority on military tactics, pictures 
the brilliant defense of Verdun. 


Vaka, Demetra, In the Heart of German Intrigue 
The story of the attempt of an American girl to reconcile Venizelos and King 
Constantine, and thus save Greece for the Allies. Her information is gathered 
first-hand from kings, ministers, and generals. 


Wells, H. G., Italy, France, and Britain at War 
A journalistic presentation of the struggle by a well-known and popular writer. 


White, William Allen, The Martial Adventures of Henry and Me 
The story of two Americans in the war zone—two fat, baldheaded newspaper 
men. Sympathetic observations of conditions and plenty of irresistible humor. 


VII. THE VIEW OF THE ONLOOKER AT THE FRONT 


*Aldrich, Mildred, On the Edge of the War Zone 
A continuation of the series of letters in which the author tells of her life from 
the time of the Battle of the Marne to the entrance of the Stars and Stripes. 


, A Hilltop on the Marne 
“The personality of the author stands out with appealing charm against the 
vast background of strife and suffering.’ 


*Huard, Frances Wilson, My Home in the Field of Honor 
The personal experiences of an American woman whose home was in the invaded 
district of Northern France. 


* , My Home in the Field of Mercy 

The tragedy and the humor of hospital work in Countess Huard’s chateau at 
Villiers. ‘Whoever comes across it will urge its reading upon others.”—New York 
Times. 


Turczynowicz, Laura de, When the Prussians Came to Poland 
The author, the wife of a Polish nobleman, was caught in her home by the Ger- 
man invasion of Poland. 
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VIII. THE DIPLOMAT’S VIEW 


*Gerard, James W., My Four Years in Germany 

Interesting disclosures concerning the Kaiser and the war, as told by the Ameri- 
can ambassador to Germany. 
a , Face to Face with Kaiserism 

This more recent volume includes intimate records kept by Ambassador Gerard; 
its picture of German hate is startling. 
*Gibson, Hugh, The Journal of Our Legation in Belgium 

Mr. Gibson was first secretary of the Legation and recorded day by day the 
facts and events which here make such a ghastly picture of German ruthlessness. 
*Kellog, Vernon, Headquarters Nights 

The envoy of the Commission for the Relief of Belgium at German general 
headquarters in Brussels here analyzes the character of the military masters of Ger- 
many, including General von Bissing. In the light of what he learned, it is easy to 
understand why he was not a pacifist so far as this war was concerned. 

Marburg, Theodore, League of Nations 

A former minister to Belgium gives a history of the movement in America to 
establish a League to Enforce Peace. The foreword is by ex-President Taft. 
*van Dyke, Henry, Fighting for Peace 

“An indictment of the Potsdam gang” by an eminent man of letters who served 
as minister to Holland during the first three years of the war. 

Whitlock, Brand, Memories of Belgium under the German Occupation 

A picture of the German invasion of Belgium, as seen by our present minister to 

Belgium. 





IX. THE VIEW OF THE PUBLIC MAN AT HOME 


Beck, James M., The Evidence in the Case 
Proof of Germany’s aggression presented by an able lawyer. This book has 
enjoyed a wide circulation abroad as well as at home. 
, The War and Humanity 
Essays and speeches, some of which show impatience at our not having entered 
the war against Germany sooner. 
Chéradame, André, Pan-Germany, the Disease and Cure 
A French publicist who has spent the last twenty-five years studying Germany’s 
expansion policy here shows that the war spoils taken by Germany more than paid 
her war costs up to 1918. 
° , The United States and Pan-Germania 
The German menace to America is here made clear. 
Ferrero, G., Europe’s Fateful Hour 
One of the world’s foremost living historians here offers a consideration of funda- 
mental causes and great effects, especially in the light of Italy’s influence. 
*Hazen, Charles D., Alsace-Lorraine under German Rule 
A most readable presentation of the history of the French provinces, in which 
the author, an eminent historian, sets forth the injustices they have suffered at the 
hands of Germany. 
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Lippman, Walter, The Stakes of Diplomacy 
An authority in political economy discusses the causes of war. 
Thayer, William Roscoe, The Collapse of the Superman 
Prussian achievements in this war are compared with the really great exploits 
of history. 
*Wilson, Woodrow, President Wilson’s State Papers and Addresses 


Through these greatest state papers of all history the voice of America speaks 
to the world. 


X. THE SPIRITUAL LEADER’S VIEW 
Fosdick, H. E., The Challenge of the Present Crisis 


An analysis of the value of force and its limitations, and the place of militarism 
in a Christian civilization. 
*Odell, Joseph H., The New Spirit of the New Army 

Essays based on a tour of the army cantonments. Dr. Odell finds that the camps 
have created a spiritual force of incalculable worth to America. 


Pym, T. W. and Gordon, Geoffrey, Papers from Picardy 
A book by two chaplains, dealing with the practical religious effect of the war 
on the men of the fighting forces. 


*Rihbany, A. M., Militant America and Jesus Christ 
Dr. Rihbany shows that Jesus Christ, far from being a pacifist, would have 
resisted Germany with the sword. 


Tiplady, Thomas, The Cross at the Front 
This chaplain writes with a prevailing note of unswerving faith and cheering 
optimism. 
The War and the Spirit of Youth (Atlantic Monthly Press) 
Three essays, by an Englishman, a Frenchman, and an American, who all agree 
that youth is willing to follow the gleam of an ideal and fight and die that there may 
be more light for the souls of men. 


XI. THE VIEW OF THE NOVELIST AND STORY WRITER 


Atherton, Gertude, The White Morning 
Undertakes to show what part in the war the women of Germany have taken, 
and what part they will play in the making of peace. 
*Barbusse, Henri, Under Fire 
The great force of this novel lies in its host of small impressions. It is a prose 
epic, and one who reads it for himself will know what war is really like. 
Benjamin, René, Private Gaspard 
The story of a Parisian private whose heart was big and whose wit was never- 
failing. 
*Brown, Alice, The Flying Teuton 
The legend of “The Flying Dutchman” applied to the Germany of the future. 
Accounted one of the best short stories published in 1917. 
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*Connor, Ralph, Major 
The story of how a Canadian of the great Northwest responded to the call of 
freedom. 
*Cholmondeley, Alice, Christine 
An English girl’s experience in Berlin at the outbreak of war, as told in her letters 
to her mother. A good presentation of the German state of mind in 1914. 
Dillon, Mary, Comrades 
The scene is laid first in the student quarter of Leipsig, then in France, Italy, 
and England. Most of the characters become involved in the struggle. 
Gibbs, George F., The Yellow Dove 
A swiftly moving and exciting story of a spy plot. 
Locke, William J., The Red Planet 
An interesting study of a young English officer who is at heart physically afraid. 
Lowndes, Mrs. Belloc, Good Old Anna 
How the German spy system worked in England at the beginning of the war. 
Rinehart, Mary Roberts, The Amazing Interlude 
Graphic descriptions of an army canteen worker in her “soup kitchen” at the 
front. A simple romance told with the horrors of war as its background. 
*Sherwood, Margaret, The Worn Doorstep 
A story of ministrations to the Belgian unfortunates. It will make a particular 
appeal to girls. 
Ward, Mrs. Humphrey, Missing 
Pictures the terrible uncertainty of those whose loved one was reported “ miss- 
ing,”’ and who must face not facts but the lack of facts. 
*Wells, H. G., Mr. Britling Sees It Through 
The most popular of the early novels based on the war. Mr. Wells pictures 
the pleasant England of 1914 and the shock it endured when the German menace 
broke loose. 


XII. THE POET’S VIEW 


Andrews, Lieutenant C. E., From the Front 
A book of war verse iacailie poems by Rupert Brooke, naibit and others. 
Book of Verse of the Great War 
An anthology published by the Yale Review Press. 
*Clark, G. H., A Treasury of War Verse 
An anthology containing a great variety of verse. Some excellent poems to be 
found here, and not now available elsewhere, are by Kipling, van Dyke, Noyes, 
Brooke, and Bridges. 
Gibson, Wilfrid Wilson, Batile 
Compact sketches of the individual soldier in the trenches, so single in purpose 
that every poem suggests the flight of a bullet. 
MacGill, Patrick, Soldier Songs 
MacGill would not have you understand that this is poetry—just a collection of 
the actual songs the men are singing. 
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Seeger, Alan, Poems 
An inspiring collection of poems by a young American who recently left Princeton 
University, and has now given his life for the cause. 
Underwood, John Curtis, War Flames 
Broad narrative poems of both informational and artistic value. These poems 
are meant to reflect the point of view of the various allied nations. 


van Dyke, Henry, The Red Flower 


A book containing twenty-one recent poems by Dr. van Dyke, all bearing on 
the war. 


XIII. THE CARTOONIST’S VIEW 


Bairnsfather, Bruce, Fragments from France 
One of the most popular of the English cartoonists, who can almost always 
depict the Tommy’s sense of humor, whatever the situaton. 


Raemaekers, Louis, Cartoon History of the War 
The first of a series of four volumes, published at a popular price, and containing 
one hundred of the great cartoonist’s drawings in chronological order. 
, Kultur in Cartoons 
A more expensive volume in which 109 cartoons are illustrated in two colors. 
Each cartoon is accompanied by an explanatory note. This Dutch artist has been 
able to influence public opinion in opposition to German barbarity. 


























THE ROUND TABLE 


THE PLAY PRODUCER’S NOTEBOOK 


The Harlequinade. An excursion by Dion Clayton Calthrop and Gran- 
ville Barker. Published by Little, Brown & Co. 

This delightful fantasy, in five scenes, may be performed by seven 
male and four female characters; or if one set appears in only one scene, 
by fourteen males and six females. The scenes represent the Banks of 
the Styx, an Italian garden, an eighteenth-century room, the Ninety- 
Ninth Street Theater, the banks of the Styx. All these can be sug- 
gested with simple, beautiful settings. The costumes range from the 
garb of Greek deities to nodern street dress. Incidental music adds 
greatly to the effect. 

In the first scene Psyche has become bored by the life upon Olym- 
pus and has sped away to earth, where Mercury hopes to find her. 
As he leaves, Momus induces him to let some others accompany him; 
so, commanding a philosopher who doesn’t believe in the gods to mind 
Charon’s boat, the party starts. In the successive scenes is shown 
how in reality the essence of all comedy is the same idea of the pursuit 
of the goddess by her lover. The Italian Renaissance scene is in panto- 
mime. The eighteenth-century scene has the most drama. The 
glimpse into the future shows what may happen to real drama if some- 
thing is not soon done to save it. 

During the intermissions and the acting Alice and her Uncle Edward 
sit before the proscenium and comment upon the material. 

Royalty of ten dollars is payable to the Paget Agency, 25 West 
45th Street, New York City. 

Produced for the first time in America by “The Players” of St. 


Louis. 
CLARENCE STRATTON 





THE EXAMINER’S CATECHISM 


The Committee on Examinations and Tests of the National Council 
of Teachers of English has prepared a series of questions for the guid- 
ance of those who care to follow closely the work which the Committee 
is doing. These are arranged under a series of heads and will be pub- 
lished in the English Journal from month to month. This month we 
present the first group of these questions. 
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A. PREVAILING CONDITIONS 


What are the prevailing types of examination set in English ? 

Do the examinations as commonly set test what they are expected to 
test ? 

Is it definitely known what examinations as commonly set are actually 
intended to test ? 

Do the prevailing types of examination test what they ought to test ? 

What degree of correlation is there between examination grades and 
subsequent class standing ? 

What technical considerations seem to determine the purposes of examina- 
tions ? 

What is the relative value of college-entrance examinations as compared 
with certification of high schools ? 

What profitable lessons may be learned from the history of ‘“compre- 
hensive”’ examinations ? 

What profitable lessons may be learned from the history of intensive 
examinations ? 

What significance attaches to the tendency of educational authority to 
offer options between intensive and comprehensive examinations ? 

Are intensive and comprehensive examinations really alternatives? Are 
they complementary? Are they supplementary ? 

What effect upon pedagogical method may be expected from a substi- 


tution (optional) of intelligence tests and tests for specific ability for formal 
examinations in specific or general attainment as a requirement for entrance 


to college ? C.Cc.C¢. 





THE TEACHER 
(G. R. McC.) 


She moves serene amid the questing throng, 

Resourceful; patient; thorough; quick to see 

The honest effort; full of charity 

For those who falter when the way is long; 

Sharing the fight, but not the triumph song, 

Hers is the battle—theirs the victory; 

And when occasion serves, ’tis hers to be 

Molder of manhood: from the weak, the strong. 

In youthful strength they come from every part, 

The ardent searchers after hidden pelf 

Of verse and story, science, history, art, 

Which they can plunder from the dusty shelf; 

These are the richest treasures they may find: 

Her human heart, her calm, well-ordered mind. 
W. H. McCreary 


. 
Boys’ HicH ScHOOL 
LovlIsvILLE, Ky. 





EDITORIAL 


The suggestion of the American Speech Committee that the 
first week of November be celebrated throughout the nation as 
“Better Speech Week” is a happy one. Such cele- 
brations already held in several towns and in one 
entire state have demonstrated both the values which 
may be realized and the best means to be employed. Elsewhere 
in this issue of the Journal will be found articles summing up the 
chief features that have proved successful and setting forth some of 
the pitfalls to be shunned. There need be no serious errors either 
of aim or of procedure. 

The need is patent. Thousands of our recruits for the army 
were found to be illiterate or unable to speak English. Thousands 
more were unable to qualify as officers because of sheer inability 
to give commands so as to be heard and understood. Behind all 
lies the necessity for that social solidarity which conscious possession 
of a common tongue insures. 

While we are awake is the time to act. English teachers, 
because of their special training and professional interests, may well 
be expected to be the first to act. They should, however, not fail 
to enlist the co-operation of all. Particularly should they not omit 
to give to children and young people the chance to plan and 
execute. Let us make Speech Week in every good sense of the 
term a successful project. 


Better Speech 
Week 





IS THIS A PSYCHOLOGICAL MOMENT? 


Some time ago a distinguished educational writer said in sub- 
stance (a) that English has had an unexampled opportunity for 
a very long time; (0) that it has wholly failed to make good; 
(c) that if its failure continues, as seems likely, it will forfeit its 
present status and be again relegated to the background. This 
statement, since repeated by others, is entitled to attention. 

On examination it seems to be inaccurate in at least three par- 
ticulars: (a) English has had, not an unexampled “opportunity,” 
but an unexampled recognition as to its importance (none at all as 
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to its difficulties), and an unexampled burden of responsibility 
without means (and therefore without opportunity) of meeting 
it. (0) It has not failed to make good when handled by workers 
of trained initiative with (and sometimes without) proper facilities; 
others than these, required or requested to perform impossibilities, 
have responded willingly and have failed heroically. (c) Though 
English cannot lose an opportunity that never has existed, it might 
conceivably lose its present status: but with the increasing post-war 
demands on the mother-tongue and for the spiritual and social 
influences which English chiefly or only can provide, this seems 
unlikely; and if it should occur, neither the loss nor the respon- 
sibility for it would belong primarily to the English-teaching 
profession. 

Rather would that responsibility rest upon such accepted 
authorities as carelessly disseminate error and so confirm conditions 
which they might easily ascertain, and which their influence 
should aid to remedy. When the weight of their reputation is 
added to the forces which hinder educational progress it is at 
first discouraging; but in the end such misdirection should stimu- 
late those who know the truth to utter it for themselves as they have 
or may create opportunity. Perhaps this is the crucial moment for 
such an effort, if it is ever to be made—that the English situ- 
ation may be intelligently and fairly handled in the present far- 
reaching plans for educational reconstruction. 

The ends of such an effort might be as follows: 

1. To extend by some means to the shifting and transitory 
and untrained and accidental workers in English, perhaps three- 
fourths of the total number, the knowledge that English teaching 
is a profession with its own independent body of established data 
and principles; and in particular to show the facts, all fully avail- 
able, as to when English teaching ‘“‘makes good” and when it 
does not, and why in each case. 

2. To make known to other teachers, to professional “edu- 
cators,”’ including executives, administrators, and professors of 
education, and to the general public, that such knowledge exists, 
that it is available, and that trained teachers properly equipped 
can and do apply it successfully. 
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3. To extend the organized interest and activity and respon- 
sibility of English from the content and method of its traditional 
or prescribed field to all other parts of the educational structure 
to which it is directly related, or in which it is fundamental. 
Perhaps go per cent of the duty of a complete and “democratic” 
education is untouched by the autocratic pre-war tradition; and 
since English is oftenest called on to meet new duties when dis- 
covered, it is entitled at least to equal initiative and voice in 
pointing them out. 

Such things are to be accomplished, if at all, only by common- 
place and laborious means: by talking to others, everybody, in 
season and out of season; by coaxing the uninformed to subscribe, 
to join, to attend, to co-operate; by getting one’s self and others 
on programs, English and general, wherever enlightenment is most 
needed; by writing articles, for popular magazines because they 
offer pay and are read by the public, for professional journals, 
general first and then English, and for the newspapers, especially 
those in one’s own town. All trained English teachers can speak 
and write with real authority. They can all find space some- 
where—sometimes with a check to follow; and they are all 
accustomed to perform tasks that others ignore, neglect, or refuse. 

When all other means fail, one infallible resource is left: to 
tell our own pupils the things about education and about English 
education that everybody should know. They will hear and 
understand; presently they themselves will be the public and in 
control of the purse; and when, in another epoch than ours, they 
insist upon having what is needed, they will be able to get it. 

How many of the five thousand readers of the English Journal 
would like to see initiated such a broad, aggressive, propagandist 
campaign, by council, journal, committees, individuals, and 
every other possible agency named and unnamed, from Washington 
to Washington, and from the present psychological moment to 
kingdom come? Would you mind dropping a line to that effect ? 





























































NEWS AND NOTES 


MEETING OF THE ENGLISH SECTION OF THE TEXAS 
STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


The English Teachers of Texas met at Dallas on November 29, 1919. 
Professor Gates Thomas, of the Southwest Texas State Normal School, 
presided. The following program was rendered. “Reorganization of 
Secondary School Composition in the Light of Bulletin No. 2, 1917, 
United States Bureau of Education.” Dr. L. W. Payne, Jr., of the 
University of Texas, gave an oral report on Mr. Hosic’s bulletin, discuss- 
ing the disadvantages in the present lack of organization in our secondary 
schools, and showing the necessity of improvements on the basis of the 
excellent report of the committee as published in the United States 
Bulletin No. 2, 1917. This was followed by two papers, “‘ Using Material 
for Exposition from Current Essays” by R. H. Harrison, and “ Using 
Material for Argumentation from Current Periodicals’ by R. A. Mills, 
both of the State Normal, San Marcos, Texas. The last paper was on 
“‘Scales and Score Cards in English Composition,”’ by L. W. Sackett, of 
the University of Texas. Full discussion followed each paper. Many 
teachers ordered copies of the “‘ Report of the Committee on the Reorgani- 
zation of Secondary English,’ and others sent in subscriptions to the 
English Journal. A significant report of “The Progress and Present 
Condition of English Teaching in Texas” was read by Professor R. A. 
Law, of the University of Texas. This report will later be printed in 
full. The officers for next year as named by the nominating committee 
were as follows: President, W. S. Donoho, College of Industrial Arts, 
Denton, Texas; Vice-President, Dr. R. A. Law, University of Texas; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Genevieve L. Warren, Bremond High School, 


Bremond, Texas. 
L. W. PAYNE, JR. 





THE ASSOCIATIONS 
ENGLISH AND HISTORY SECTION OF THE ONTARIO EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION 
On April 22 the English and History Section of the Educational 
Association of Ontario met in Toronto in connection with the convention 
of the general society. After the President’s Address by Professor J. F. 
Van Every, there were papers as follows: “Political Biography in 
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Canada,” by Professor W. P. M. Kennedy, of the University of Toronto; 
“The Teaching of Civics,” by O. N. Sanderson; ‘“The}High-School 
Course in English,” by Miss R. J. McQueen; “The Poetry of Thomas 
Hardy,” by Professor Macdonald, of Queen’s University, Kingston; 
“Public Policy in Housing,” by Professor C. B. Sissons, University of 
Toronto. The officers include the following: President, P. F. Munro, 
Riverdale Collegiate Institute; Secretary-Treasurer, J. F. Van Every, 
High School of Commerce, Toronto. 





BETTER AMERICAN SPEECH WEEK THROUGHOUT THE NATION 


As announced in the Engiish Journal for last month, the suggestion 
offered by Miss Claudia Crumpton, secretary of the American Speech 
Committee of the National Council, that all parts of the country be asked 
to join in the celebration of Better Speech Week next autumn was 
approved. The first week in November has been chosen. It is hoped 
that schools of all kinds and grades will begin at once to make prepara- 
tions. A joint committee of students and faculty should be constituted 
to take charge. The local situation should be carefully studied so as to 
adapt the celebration to the local needs and possibilities. The success of 
the enterprise will depend, first, upon clear and definite aims; secondly, 
upon enlisting the full co-operation of the best leaders; and thirdly, 
upon arousing widespread enthusiasm. Each group should look upon 
the celebration as a project to be worked out rather than merely a pro- 
gram to be executed. 

Elsewhere in this number of the Journal will be found an article by 
Miss Crumpton summing up recent plans, as well as an article setting 
forth the experience of the East High School in Minneapolis, which is in 
many ways typical. The American Speech Committee of the Council 
is preparing, in co-operation with the American Speech Committee of the 
Chicago Woman’s Club, a guide for the celebration of Better ‘Speech 
Week. This will contain a complete sketch of the general project, 
together with specific accounts of the different features. A number of 
posters are reproduced. This guide will be published by the National 
Council of Teachers of English and will be for sale. The price will not 
be over fifty cents a copy. Advance orders may be addressed to the 
Secretary of the Council, 506 W. 69th Street, Chicago, Il. 





BOOKS FOR THE SOLDIERS 
Doubtless the readers of the Journal are more or less familiar with 
the remarkable service which has been rendered by the War Bureau of 
the American Library Association to the soldiers in the camps in this 
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country and abroad. The reports from over seas indicate that our men 
are wide readers, and that they demand books of solid character as well 
as lighter works. A typical list for one camp include such divers topics 
as the metric system, the chemistry of gunpowder, lettering, and the 
geography of the Philippine Islands. 

The need for reading-matter is still pressing. There is a call par- 
ticularly for magazines. It appears that when the armistice was signed 
the impression became general that our soldiers would return home, and 
that therefore it was useless to continue forwarding used magazines. 
A call comes from General Pershing for a continuation of the practice, 
which had become rather general, of sending periodicals forward to 
the army in France as soon as they have been used. The English 
Journal takes great pleasure in calling attention to this message. Prob- 
ably no other class of persons is better able to respond, and surely none 
will be more willing. 





NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON UNIFORM ENTRANCE 
REQUIREMENTS IN ENGLISH 


The National Conference on Uniform Entrance Requirements in 
English is now constituted as follows: 

New England Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools: 
Professor Henry G. Pearson, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; 
Mr. Alfred M. Hitchcock, High School, Hartford, Conn.; Principal 
George H. Browne, Brown and Nichols School, Cambridge, Mass. 

Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the Middle 
States and Maryland: Dean Francis H. Stoddard, New York Univer- 
sity; Professor Clarence G. Child, University of Pennsylvania; Mr. 
Edwin Fairley, High School, Jamaica, N.Y. 

Southern Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools: Professor 
J. C. Metcalf, University of Virginia. 

College Entrance Examination Board: Professor C. S. Northrup, 
Cornell University; Headmaster Wilson Farrand, Newark Academy, 
Newark, N.J.; Headmaster Oscar C. Gallegher, West Roxbury High 
School, Boston. 

Conference of New England Colleges on Entrance Requirements in 
English: Professor Frank E. Farley, Wesleyan University; Professor 
C. F. T. Brooke, Yale University; Professor Fred P. Emery, Dartmouth 
College. 
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College Conference on English in the Central Atlantic States: Pro- 
fessor J. W. Tupper, Lafayette College; Professor C. G. Osgood, Prince- 
ton University; Professor H. R. Steeves, Columbia University. 

The Conference met for an all-day session in the Trustees’ room at 
Columbia on Washington’s Birthday, and organized by choosing Dean 
Stoddard as chairman, Professor Steeves as vice-chairman, Mr. Farrand 
as secretary-treasurer, and Mr. Fairley and Mr. Hitchcock as additional 
members of the Executive Committee. The North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools has withdrawn from membership in 
the Conference. All the members but one were present. 

It will be remembered that in its last report the Conference set forth 
two plans of covering the requirement in literature: one by means of a 
restricted list, and the other by way of a comprehensive list. The com- 
prehensive list was readopted without change, but the restricted list 
is to be modified in several important particulars, which will be an- 
nounced in due time by the Conference. Suffice it here to say that Group 
I, consisting of classics in translation and of narratives from the Old 
Testament, has been distributed among the other groups, and that a new 
group to consist of various sorts of modern literature has been added. 

The aims and requirements of English study have been re-worded 
and will be issued to the public as soon as the Conference has completed 
them. Secondary-school men will be interested to know that Mr. 
Hitchcock, of the Hartford High School, took the lead in the revision 
of the restricted list, and that practically all his suggestions were adopted 


by the Conference. 
EDWIN FAIRLEY 





SOME RESULTS AT CONVERSE COLLEGE 


The teaching of English at Converse College, South Carolina, seems 
to be successful in inspiring the creative literary spirit. The Spartan- 
burg Herald reported recently that Miss Sarah E. Glass, a student of 
Converse College, won a place among the writers of the twenty-two best 
stories included in a volume compiled by Dr. Henry T. Schnittkind, of 
Boston. The compiler’s purpose was to represent the best work of 
college students throughout the country published during 1917-18 
in college periodicals. Six additional Converse students were men- 
tioned among the sixty-four whose work was worthy of notice but could 
not be included in the volume. In a similar volume of poetry Converse 
was represented by Miss Kathlyn Worth. 
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THE PERIODICALS 
THE USE OF FICTION IN THE HIGH-SCHOOL COURSE 


In the magazine called Education, for March, Mr. Walter Barnes, of 
the State Normal School at Fairmont, West Virginia, argues for the use 
of modern fiction in the high-school course and lays down principles for 
the choice of books and method in handling them. He contends that the 
principal reason for including some of the right kind of contemporary 
fiction in the high-school course is that fiction makes a very strong appeal 
to most high-school students. He is not afraid of the cry of soft peda- 
gogy. The case is not the same as that of geometry, for example. The 
best contemporary fiction, moreover, leads to a proper appreciation of 
what is good, sincere, and fine in books and it is the clearest interpreta- 
tion of modern life that fiction can offer to high-school children. As an 
illustration of the modern spirit which prevails in the best contemporary 
fiction the writer cites the ideals of democracy found in Howells. In 
choosing modern fiction the teacher must have regard first to the content 
and theme. A healthy love story about wholesome people, invigorating 
in tone and expressing sound sincere sentiment should be chosen. 
Generally speaking, the fiction should be romantic rather than realistic. 
As for method, the reading should be much more rapid than is usual in 
the class study of literature. The book should be laid out by the teacher 
into the large natural divisions of the action, and the pupils should be 
encouraged to master the story by covering these divisions each at his 
own rate. In recitation the time should be devoted to questions raised 
in part by the pupils. 

MEASURING HABITS OF GOOD CITIZENSHIP 

The extent of: the application of measurements which may be 
expected is suggested by the attempt of Miss Upton and Miss Chassell, 
teachers in the Horace Mann School of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, to devise a scale for measuring the habits of good citizenship 
developed by the pupils. The ultimate object was to add to the usual 
report card more significant facts. The plan is reported in the Teachers’ 
College Record for January, 1919. The object is to secure the co- 
operation of parents in reporting on the improvement of the pupils in 
certain definite aspects of conduct. These aspects are handled under 
such heads as “Takes care of his health,” “ Keeps a good posture,”’ “Is 
orderly,” “Exercises thrift,” “Is prompt,” “Thinks clearly and purpose- 
fully,” ‘Is refined,” “‘ Exercises self-control,” “Stands for fair play,” 
“Ts trustworthy,” “Is generous,” “Is co-operative.”” The main heads 
are subdivided, and the whole is arranged as a score card, with values 
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attached to each item. If any of the readers of the Journal would 
like to examine themselves after the fashion of Franklin or Washington, 
here is their opportunity. 


SPEAKING OF SPEECH 


The chairman of the American Speech Committee, Mr. Clarence 
Stratton, is indefatigable in appealing through all possible channels for 
greater attention to our speech. In the Bulletin of the Illinois Associa- 
tion of Teachers of English, under date of March 1, he writes forcefully 
concerning the duty of teachers with regard to standards of good speech. 
He thinks that people in general are becoming keener in the criticism of 
speech. There is, moreover, a growing demand for training in speech. 
Witness the organization of classes by such societies as the Western 
Society of Efficiency Engineers. Teachers themselves must improve. 
Too many are unable to make a creditable showing when asked to appear 
before an audience, however small, and speak. The value of training 
in speech is vividly presented by means of quotations from pupils and 
the report of anecdotes and of classroom results in the teaching of public 


speaking. 


SOCIALIZED VERSUS ACADEMIC METHODS 


In the School Review for February, Mr. C. J. Thompson, of the Cleve- 
land High School, reports the results of a study of the “Socialized versus 
the Academic Method of Teaching Written Composition.” He dis- 
tinguishes the two with reference to the nature of the situations in which 
the learners are placed, the nature of the problems met, the form of the 
themes, the nature and amount of publicity given the compositions, 
controlling and directing the attention of the learner, and the stimuli 
which drive the learner to make the best use of his practice period. Using 
the categories of error found in Johnson’s study and the Harvard-Newton 
scale for general excellence, the author made comparison of sets of themes. 
He concluded that the class taught by the socialized method learned more 
rapidly to eliminate mechanical errors from the routine compositions 
and to write themes excelling in general excellence. He offers the 
hypothesis that the most vigorous, uniform, and economical growth in 
the power of pupils to communicate their thoughts may be brought about 
by focusing the attention of the pupils primarily on the social elements of 
the composition problem, using such stimuli as the story-teller motive, 
the teacher motive, the community-worker motive, the desire to please, 
benefit, interest, or convince, and the realization that something benefi- 
cial and useful is being learned. 
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USEFUL DOCUMENTS 


Contemporary Literature is the subject of Bulletin XXI of the 
New York City Association of Teachers of English. This is a classi- 
fied list of recent books and stories in periodicals, including a section 
on the Great War, with occasional annotations. The work has 
been carefully done, and the pamphlet is well worth the price of fifteen 
cents. Address William P. Wharton, High School of Commerce, New 
York City.—Investigation into the amount of improvement in ability 
to write English composition, which was begun by Professor M. E. 
Haggerty, of the College of Education of the University of Minnesota, 
has been continued by his colleague, Marvin J. Van Wagenen. The 
latest report appears in a Bulletin of the University of Minnesota, dated 
February 21, 1919, and displays the results of the co-operative efforts of 
about one hundred high-school teachers.—Drama in the High School is 
a lively account of community drama as carried on at the high school in 
South Bend, Indiana, by Gere Thompson. The report contains a sug- 
gestive bibliography. Price, twenty-five cents.—Numerous examples of 
project-problem instruction are included in Teaching, No. 45, the 
journal of the Kansas State Normal School at Emporia, Kansas. Sent 
free on request.—School Document No. 2, 1919, Boston Public Schools, is 
a supplementary report on “The Organization and Administration of 
Intermediate Schools in Boston.”—University of Nebraska Studies in 
Language, Literature, and Criticism is entitled ‘‘ Astronomical Lore in 
Chaucer,” by Florence M. Grimm, Assistant in the University of Ne- 
braska Library.—‘ Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education,” being 
a report of the Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary Educa- 
tion, has been issued as Bulletin No. 35, Series of 1918, by the Bureau 
of Education.—The University of North Carolina is continuing its 
extension leaflets in an “After the War Information Series.” The 
latest issue, entitled Reconstruction and Citizenship, is free.—Part I of the 
Eighteenth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education is 
a double number devoted to an exhaustive discussion of the professional 
preparation of high-school teachers. The principal contribution is by 
Professor H. L. Miller, of the University of Wisconsin. Price $1.50 net. 
Part II of the same publication constitutes the fourth report of the Com- 
mittee on Economy of Time in Education. The report includes a series 
of chapters setting forth principles of method in teaching writing, 
reading, spelling, arithmetic, and drawing as indicated by recent scientific 
investigations. Price $1.00 net. This and the preceding may be 
ordered of the Public School Publishing Co., Bloomington, Illinois. 




















REVIEWS 


FROM WITHOUT THE FOLD 


The appearance of a discussion of our native speech wiritten by 
an investigator outside of ‘the teaching profession should be enthusi- 
astically welcomed by every practical educator, for such a book will 
reinforce his classroom attempts by securing for them the support of 
an awakened public interest. Except within the teaching ranks few 
men would have the curiosity to make such an investigation, few would 
have the time, the patience, the equipment. If a professional writer 
and critic is to produce a good account of the language of Americans 
he must accumulate his material for years, carefully arrange it, and then 
interestingly present it. All these have been done by Mr. Mencken 
in the well-made volume just issued in a limited edition.* Editor of 
several eastern newspapers and magazines, serious critic of books, 
frequent traveler and resident abroad, wide and careful reader in many 
languages, original thinker, scoffer at pretense, enthusiast for real 
merit, literary patriot, the author of this book is eminently fitted for 
the task he set himself years ago. The underlying purpose of this 
attempt is set down plainly: ‘I am thus neither teacher, nor prophet, 
nor reformer, but merely inquirer.” 

The book is mainly historical in plan. Beginning with the coloni- 
zation of America, the author describes the diverging streams of lan- 
guage, much as have other historians; but Mr. Mencken soon sharply 
discriminates between the compromise literary product of the United 
States and the actual language upon the lips of the inhabitants. Here, 
as he repeatedly points out, is the great field for scientific study and 
record of the living, changing vernacular, a field sedulously avoided by 
scholars, who, however, crowd the library shelves with monographs 
upon the spoken dialects of England, France, and Italy. The remainder 
of the book follows consistently the thesis that the divergence between 
the original tongue of the British Isles and the former colonies has 
become so marked that the two speeches really are distinct today. 
This distinction is the result of a well-marked, effective conservatism 
in the older country—a striking contrast to the radical progressiveness 


*The American Language. By H. L. MENCKEN. New York: Knopf. Limited 
Edition Pp. 374. $4.00. 
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of the new nation. In tracing and listing the results of this quality 
of men in the new world—those who originally settled here and all 
those who came later—this inquirer produces the two most valuable 
and interesting chapters of the book. His discussion of the expanding 
vocabulary and the pronunciation does not pretend to be exhaustive, 
but it covers enough detail to give both rapid reader and student a 
comprehensive knowledge of the processes. In connection with the 
steady exemplification of the development of growing American speech 
there is a mass of miscellaneous information and casual comment, 
not of particular moment in itself perhaps, yet producing a cumulative 
impression, as do all the gossipy remarks in Boswell’s Life of Johnson. 

After the divergence has been traced to the present time, there is 
a statement of the salient differences between contemporary English 
and American as exemplified in the two vocabularies, usages, hon- 
orifics, euphemisms, and forbidden words. The remainder of the inquiry 
concerns more consistently the vulgate as it actually is and as it may 
become. Most striking to every teacher are the foreign influences in 
vocabulary and pronunciation, both of which are here discussed with 
adequacy. In the succeeding chapter on the common speech are the 
strictures on our methods and results of teaching grammar. Peda- 
gogues may bristle at some of the things here said about them, yet educa- 
tional meetings and magazines have for years been reporting the same 
conditions and facts, only clothed more decorously (supposedly) in 
stiff “‘pedageese.’”’ While the grammars continue to repeat the trusting 
tale of things as they should be, this book sets down the truthful tale 
of things as they are. Lists of verb forms here recorded from actual 
speech should be the foundation of future grammatical reform. 

The three succeeding chapters—though of keen interest—are less 
valuable to teachers. Differences of spelling do not disturb us as much 
as they once did. Nor are the changes of proper names of much practi- 
cal import to teachers, except as family or local pride prompts enthu- 
siasm. The concluding chapter briefly skims three fascinating expanses 
—‘Proverb and Platitude,” “American Slang,” “‘The Future of the 
Language.” While this volume is designed for the general reader, it 
is supplied with all the devices of a reference manual. The notes are 
better than accurate; they are interesting. A seventeen-page bibli- 
ography and a twenty-eight page finding-list of words and phrases 
follow. 

A review of this book in the English Journal should not fail to 
remark that much of the material cited in text and notes is based upon 
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reports made by men and women who have contributed frequently to 
its issues, or who have been otherwise actively co-operative in the 


National Council. 


Last there is a sentence the latter part of which we hope to have 
changed in the later editions of the book, for which suggestions and 
corrections are requested. ‘Of late the National Council of Teachers 
of English has appointed a Committee on American Speech and sought 
to let some light into the matter, but as yet its labors are barely begun 
and the publications of its members get little beyond preliminaries.” 


CLARENCE STRATTON 








Reading Reports 

By SUSAN S. SHERIDAN, Ph.D. 
meres outlines and amplified questions 
with a carefully compiled list of books and 
vocational readings. Blanks and reading 
matter are well bound. 

Send 35 cents for sample copy 


Future Auxiliaries in English 
By E. W. CLEAVELAND, Ph.D. 


Practical teachers say: 
“A minimum of rules and a maximum of examples.” 
“The best book of its kind I have ever seen.” 
“The perplexing problems concerning correct use of 
shai and will, should and would are solved.” 


Sample go cents 
We are glad to publish special forms. Write us. 


Wapiitiock's 
BOOK STO REC 





Ginmumecs: pass. 219-221 ELM ST. NEW- 





CHOOSING A PLAY 
By Gertrupe E. Jounson, Assistant Professor, Depart- 
ment of S , University of Wisconsin. 

The most complete bibliography on drama and acting, 
addresses of play publishers and brokers, and books of one- 
act plays on the market. Graded list of plays. Sugges- 
tions on coaching and producing. Invaluable for all 
interested in dramatic production. Price 45 cents. 
Address the author or the H. W. Wilson Co., Publishers 

958 University Ave., New York City 

















fy) TEACHERS 
WA WANTED 


College graduates only, except in voca- 
tional field. Best places. All states. 
Established eighteen years. Get details. 
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FDUCATIONAL BURFAU 
216-18 Nicholas Building, St. Louis, Missouri 


























Your Vacation Opp 


THE SUMMER QUARTER 1919 will receive the added inspira- 
tion of professors and instructors returning from war service in 
many lands. Students and teachers, interested in keeping 
abreast of the times or in completing work already begun, appre- 
ciate the opportunity of instruction in a regular season of study 
under members of the University staff. Scholars desiring to 
rosecute research in the libraries and laboratories will find 
cilities for work under the most favorable conditions. 
Courses are offered in all departments and include undergraduate 
and graduate instruction in ARTS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
COMMERCE AND ADMINISTRATION, LAW, MEDICINE, 
EDUCATION, and DIVINITY. 


SUMMER QUARTER 1919 
First Term June 16-July 23 
Second Term July 24-August 29 
Students may register for either term or both 

For the complete announcement of courses address 


The University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 
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NORTHWESTERN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


For ENTIRE WEST AND ALASKA 


THE LARGEST AND BEST AGENCY 





Write immediately for free circular 
BOISE - - - IDAHO 





University of Pennsylvania 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


Term, July Seventh to August Sixteenth 


An attractive program of study covering the 
following subjects: bacteriology, botany, business law, 
chemistry, civics, drawing, economics, education, Eng- 
lish, ethics, finance and commerce, French, German, 
Greek, history, Latin, logic, mathematics, music, phi- 
losophy, physical education, physics, political science, 
sociology, Spanish, vocational teacher training, and 
a 4 
Professional training for elementary- and high-school 
teachers afforded through the School of Observation and 
the Demonstration High School. Demonstrationclasses 
in English, French, history, mathematics, and science 
supplemented by courses on methods of teaching. 

ractical, systematic, and advanced courses in psy- 
chology for social workers, teachers of backward chil- 
dren, superintendents, general supervisors, etc. 

Contemporary problems and special demands of the 
day admirably provided for in the fields of economics. 
finance, foreign language, history, political science, and 
sociology. 

All courses — to both men and women. Comfort- 
able accommodations in the university dormitories. 
Library, student clubhouse, gymnasium, and swimming- 
pool open to all students. 

Week ends may be spent at Atlantic City, Cape 
May, Ocean awe and other seaside resorts within 
easy reach of Philadelphia. 


For catalogue and.information address 
H. LAMAR CROSBY, Director of the S School, Box 116, 
College Hall, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 























FROM SUCCESSFUL TEACHERS EVERYWHERE throughout the United States, Canada, Europe, 
Australia, Africa, Asia, and the Islands of the sea we are receiving orders for our 


KINGSLEY OUTLINE STUDIES 


They are indispensable aids to both students and teachers 


They Cover the Following Subjects 
ENGLISH: Outline Studies on High- and Grammar-School English. 78 volumes. 15 cents each volume. 
HISTORY: Ancient Grecian, Roman, English, and United States History. 5 volumes. 35 cents each volume, 


except English, 46 cents. 


LATIN: 10 volumes, 2 onCaesar, 3 on Cicero, 5 on Vergil. 30 cents each volume. 
GEOGRAPHY AND GRAMMAR: One volume on each subject. 25 cents each volume. 











These Outlines are especially recommended for class use, and are so used in hundreds of schools, throughout the 
world. “Of untold value to the teacher of English.””"—Brother Leo, Sacred Heart College, San Francisco, Cal. 


THE PALMER COMPANY, Publishers of Education, Boston 
FORTIETH YEAR, SEPTEMBER, 1919 


THE MAGAZINE “EDUCATION” 


$3.00 a year, 35 cents per number 
The oldest high-class monthly educational magazine in the United States 


Sample Testimonials 
“Enclosed find check for renewal of Education, the soth remittance without a skip,—being one of Bicknell’s charter 
members in 1879.”—Homer H. Seerley, President Iowa State Teachers College. 
“Education is appreciated everywhere.” —George E. Walk, Lecturer on Education, New York University. 
“I think no teacher actively engaged in teaching can afford to be without it.”—£. A. Castle, Philomath, Oregon. 
“A magazine which we much enjoy.”—Sister Mary Evangela, St. Xavier’s Convent, Chicago, Ill. 
“As necessary to a teacher as a medical journal to a physician.” —M. T. Pritchard, Master Everett School, Boston. 
“Of greatest value to all who are trying to formulate an educational theory.””—President Faunce, Brown University, R.I, 


Publishers of EDUCATION, 120 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass.: 
Please send EDUCATION for one year to following address: 

I inclose $3.00 (or) 

I will pay $3.00 within go days Name 





City 





Date 




















